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The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
was set up under a Convention signed in Paris on 14th December 
I960 by the Member countries of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation and by Canada and the United States. This 
Convention provides that the O.E.C.D. shall promote policies 
designed : 

— to achieve the highest sustmnable economic growth and 
employment and rising standard of living in Member coun- 
tries, while maintaining financial stability, and thus to 
contribute to the devel^ment of the world economy ; 

— to contribute to sound economic expansion in Member as 
well as non-member countries in the process of economic 
development ; 

— to amtribute to the expansion of world trade on a multi- 
lateral, non-discriminatory basis in accordance with inter- 
national obligations. 

The legal personality possessed by the Organisation for Europ^n 
Economic Co-operation continues in the O.E.C.D., which came into 
being on 30th September 1961. 

The Members of O.E.CJ3. are: Austria, Belgasm, Canada, 
Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
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FOREWORD 



When the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee set up its 
long term programme in March 1962, it decided to apply the country 
review procedure, which had proved so successful in other sectors 
of the Organisation, to the study of manpower and social policies. 

The purpose of a country review is to focus attention on the 
manpower policy in a country in order either to stimulate action 
within the country itself or to report to other countries what is being 

done to deal with manpower and social issues in the particular 
country. ^ 

The review is undertaken in agreement with the country con- 
cern^. Two or^ three experts from other Member countries arc 
appointed to visit the country to study the manpower policy or a 
particular aspect of it and to prepare a list of questions about it. 
These questions are answered by the representatives of the country 
and a full discussion of the subject takes place in the Manpower and 
Social Affairs Committee. 

The first of these reviews was devoted to Sweden’s labour market 
policy. The present review which deals with manpower trends, 
problems, programmes and jmlicies in the United States is the second 
in the series. Examiners appointed by the O.E.C.D. were : Mr. B. Zoete- 
weij. Assistant Economic Adviser in the International Labour Office, 
Dr. W.R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canadian Department 
of Labour, and Mr. Nils Kellgren, Economic Adviser, Royal National 
Labour Market Board of Sweden. 

The examiners visited the United States in January 1963 and 
prepar^ their report on the manpower policy of the country under 
conditions of rapid technological chan^, together with a list of 
questions to be addressed to the United State’s authorities. 

The Examiners report and the backgpround report submitted 
by the United States Authorities were discussed at the 4th meeting 
of the Manpower and Social Affairs Committee frmn 12th-Mf.h March 
1963, when the Honorable John Henning, Under Secretary of Labour, 
Mr. Seymour Wolfbein, Director of the Office of Manpower, Auto- 
mation and Training, Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, Administrator, 
Bureau of Employment Security and Mr. J, Simler of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, Executive Office of the President replied to 
questions raised by the examiners and by members of the Committee. 
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A full written reply to the examiners’ questions was submitted later 

by the United States’ authorities. . , , 

The Manpower Committee, at its 5th meeting m July lJo3, 
agreed to the publication of the reports on the Examination of^ the 
l^ited States. At its 6th meeting on 28th October, the Conamittee 
approv'ed a statement on conclusions drawn from this examination 
which has also been included in this publication. 



I 

MANPOWER AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
CONCLUSIONS ON THE EXAMINATION 
OF MANPOWER POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The Member countries of the Organisation for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development have set themselves a collective 50 per cent 
growth target for the decade 1961-70. Because of the relative size of 
the United States the achievement of this collective objective will 
depend to a considerable extent on the growth of its economy during 
this period. The attainment of an adequate growth rate in the United 
States will depend, among other things, on the adoption of active 
manpower policies and programmes, their effective implementation, 
and the coordination of manpower and economic policies. 

The Manpower and Social Affairs Committee has examined the 
manpower aspects of United States policy in this context. It has sought 
to take into account the special factors which distinguish the man- 
power situation in the United States from that of other countries : 
the sheer geographic size and diversity of the American economy, its 
Federal-State structure, its distinctive traditions, and the emphasis 
on voluntary action by the private parties in the labour market, all 
of which have considerable significance for U.S. manpower policies 
and programmes. Currently, the tasks of manpower policy in the 
Unit^ States are complicated by persistent non-utilisation and under- 
utilisation of manpower resources and an increase in its labour force. 
The problem is complicated by the fact that the American economy 
will be called to create millions of new jobs during the decade of the 
sixties to provide employment for vast numbers of new entrants into 
the labour force and offset the shrinkage in employment resulting 
from rising productivity. The advanced technology characteristic of 
the United States also results in rapid and pervasive technical changes 
that are having a marked impact on its labour market. These factors 
have been kept in mind in appraising the problems and results of 
Amoican labour market policy and in anticipating new problems 
whijh may face other O.E.C.D. countries in the future. 

Overall, it is our judgement that manpc«wer practices and institu- 
tions to date have not been adequate for the United States to achieve 
in a sound fashion, its growth objective. This is a judgement, we note, 
which is now widely shared in the United States itself, with the result 
that it has embarked on a “more active manpower policy” as indicated 
in the President’s first annual manpower report. 

The goal of this manpower programme is the improvement of the 
availability, mobility and quality of the human resources within the 
framework of a free society, and the operation of economic policies 
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and measures which will help to assure full employment and economic 
growth. It involves not only the initiation, organisation, improvement 
and adequate financing of the separate services, but also a coordinated 
comfMrehensive effort and programme commensurate with the needs 
of the particular country. 

The Committee sets forth the findings and conclusions of its 
examination of the United States manpower policy in the hope of 
stimulating constructive examination of these policies and pro- 
grammes by the United Sute». We have drawn on the experiences 
of Member countries in suggesting possibilities for more intensive 
manpower programmes by the United States, not because policies of 
other countries can be automatically transferred and applied, but 
because we are hopeful that where we believe such action is suitable, 
the United States may find it useful to examine the suggestions of the 
Committee. 

II. MANPOWER CONSIDERATIONS IN BROAD ECONOMIC 

POLICY 

The United States is committed to the full employment of its 
human resources. The continuing high level of unemployment in the 
United States points to deficiencies in overall demand in the American 
economy as well as structural maladjustments. Further improvements 
in labour market programmes in the United States can be expected to 
help unemployment, but full employment in the Unit^ States 
depends to an important degree upon increases on the demand side. 
American manpower authorities pointed to actions by the President 
and the Congress to raise the level of effective demand through tax 
reductions, changes in depreciation allowances, and a variety of other 
general and specialized economic measures for the purpose of 
attaining full employment and growth objectives. Addition^ measures 
now in effect (or being considered) aim to stimulate the rate of growth 
of lagging sectors and to reinforce steps taken to stimulate economic 
activity as a whole. 

Increased coordination of manpower and economic policy and 
programmes has promoted wide -acceptance of the critical role of 
manpower in the desig^n of policies and the increased size of pro- 
grammes affecting the labour force. An active manpower policy must 
uke into account not only current problems but also future ones if it is 
to achieve optimum employment of human resources under changing 
technolt^' and conditions of demand in the labour market. Thus 
there is a need to envisage underlying developments affecting the 
long-term balance of manpor.'er resources and occupatitmal require- 
ments, especially with respect to educational and training implica- 
tions. In the short-run, there is a continuing need to measure the 
effectiveness of current [Mrogrammes, to identify deficiencies and 
gaps in existing programmes, to appraise the costs and benefits 
alternative programmes, and to propose appropriate policies. Partic- 
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ular attention should be directed to specialized programmei for 
aiding the adjustment of members of the workforce and communitiea 
advenely affected by technological and economic change which are 
raidng the requirements for competitive participation in the economy. 

National fuU-employmcnt and growth policies can be pursued 
more vigorously, with less risk of inflation^ pressmres from labour 
shortages* or of subsidization of less-productive or declining employing 
establishments, where active labour market policies fa^itate the 
movement and adaptability of the labour force to c h a n ges in demand. 
Manpower authorities have a special responsibility to keep the public 
and the parties on the labour market informed as to needs ai^ 
opportunities for an active labour market policy and to make ttrtmn 
that. in. the balance of public policies, the full employment objective 
is given the hig^ priority it deserves for eamomic, political, and 
human interests. 

111. IMPROVING EFFECTIVENESS OF U5. LABOUR MARKET 

INSTITUTIONS 

The Committee believes there arc considerable opportumtim in 
the United States, as evidenced by continuing efforts <rf the Ameren 
authorities to improve the effectiveness of labour market insdmtions 
and operations with respect to the training, placement, and utilization 
of the work force. The problems and their solutions involve not only 
the traditional functions of labour ministries, but also those of other 
authorities whose functions affect the training and use of manpower, 
and call for cooperative action on the part of the private jMrtics on 
the labour market as well as the public authorities. The follmi^ 
findings 3 n*d conclusions single out some of the important possibilities 
for further action by the United States, but are not exhaustive of the 
range of problems and policies touched upon in the course of the 
examination. 

Development of Needed Skili.s 
a) Education 

The U.S. educational system has achieved an enviably Wgh level 
of naring al educational attainment. Nevertheless, the rapid use of 
occupational requirements for skill and training, the markedly in- 
adequate educational preparation of many groups to meet the 
H^manH< of a changing technology, the high unemployment rate 
among the poorly-educated at the same time that there are labour 
shortages in various skilled categories, the serious jwoporuon 
“dropouts” amongst school-age youth, all call for expansion, diversifi- 
cation, and improvement of educational opportunities. We endorse 
the current efforts in the United Sutes to improve the availability 
and quality of education for both young people and adults, and to 
develop flexible programmes of at^emic and vocational study at 
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all levels of education, better-suited to individual and national needs 
in a rapidly-changing economic environment. Early action is required 
for significant potential econtunk values to be realized in this decade. 
These progranunes will be of great interest to other countries as they 
enter into advanced stages of technology and as their ages of com- 
pulsory education are raised to American levels. 

b) Training 

As stressed in the Examiners’ and the United States’ reports, a 
significant proportion of unemployed manpower in the United States 
is characterized by underskill or inappropriate skill in relation to 
occupational requirements generated by continued technological 
advance. Legislative recognition has been given to this problem in 
the last two years through enactment of governmental programmes to 
provide needed training for unemployed and under-employed workers. 
We suggest the need for rapid extension of training systems based on 
this initial experience. Training programmes to ptwide for the 
uncmjdoyed for whom new jobs are not immediately available should 
be expanded ; s imilar expansion should take |dace in the opportu- 
nities available for the employed, induding ev<n tii^y-^illed 
workers, to assist them in meeting new job demands. 

c) Apfnrenticeship 

As indicated by the repents made available to the Committee, 
apprenticeship programmes, which traditionally have been a major 
means favoured by labour and management for developing specialized 
skilK in many trades, are yielding too few craftsmen. Expansion and 
strengthening of such programmes are required to prevent economic 
growth from being obstructed by shortages in these basic skills. It 
would also appear advantageous to make greater use of prc-apprentice- 
ship programmes. 

STRENGf1fE.MNC THE PUBI.IC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

The Federal-Sute system of employment services is, in the view 
of the American authorities, one of the prindpal instruments for 
administration of an active manpower programme. Although its func- 
tions have been expanded in recent years, the Comiliittee believes the 
potentialities of the employment service have not yet been fully 
realized, and suggests stren^ening its services in various respects. 

a) Broadened Placement Services 

Further expansion of services for recruitment and placement of 
workers is necessary in the United States, in the view of the Committee, 
so long as there remains a considerable volume of unfilled jobs despite 
a prevailing high level of unemployment ; this k particularly im- 
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parunt in the case of technicians and professional personnel, not 
only in local areas, but also on a regional and. nationad scale. In the 
absence of such expanded services, r^uction geographic and other 
imbalances in requirements and resources is needlessly tardy and 
haphazard. Emjdoyed persons should have access to and be encouraged 
to use these services to enable them to find jobs utilizing their fullot 
capacity. Special placement activities for groups encountering unusual 
difficulties in securing employment, such as young people, older per- 
sons, women, and the handicapped, are doing — ai^ could do more — 
to promote their hiring. The placement services could well become 
the centre for intq^ting all the various aids and services provided 
for job-seekers and emjdoyers. Direct employment measures should 
be considered fm groups capable of productive efforts but not gain- 
fully employed. At the same time, recognition must be given to the 
minority position of the public placement services in the total of job 
placements, and encouragement and aid accordingly provided through 
guidance and counselling in the school systems and elsewhere to 
those who will be obtaining employment in other ways. 

b) Mobiiity Aids 

Because woikers ordinarily have to bear the costs of job dairies 
involving geograjdiic movement, labour is less mobile than would be 
advantageous, both to workers as individuals, and to the economy, in 
terms of the matching of labour needs and supjdy. A programme to 
aid the mobility of wmrkers willing to undertake employment in other 
communities, with counsel and financial assisunce, would help 
significantly in meeting changing geogra|diic manpower requirements. 
On the other hand, information and counselling services must be 
adequate to discourage unrewarding movements and those for which 
receiving communities are not prepared. The Committee noted with 
interest the jwovision in the recently enacted Trade Expansion Act 
fm relocation allowances to wmkers who lose jobs as a result of 
United States tariff cuts. 



c) Open access to Job Opportunities 

The Committee noted the efforts reported by the American 
authorities to eliminate discrimination bas^ on race, in the puUic 
employment services, in apprenticeship and the new training pro- 
grammes, and in basic education. Such discrimination frustrates the 
aspirations of individuals, and is a gross waste of human resources 
and a drag on economic growth. The intensified and resourceful 
efforts to eliminate discrimination in education, training and employ- 
ment, now being underuken as a nutter of the highest public policy 
in the United States, should yield immeasurable returns in human 
terms as well as in economic progress and manpower utilisation. 
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Necessary Information and Research Programmes 

The United States system of collection and use of information 
on employment and unemployment, and its newer programmes of 
research, are excellent in many respects, but should be improved in 
major areas to provide informed bases for initiating new services, 
improving the effectiveness of labour market operations, recruiting 
for shortage occupations, and realizing better coordination between 
economic and manpower policies. The information programme diould 
be constructed to enable private and public groups to anticipate 
changes in the labour market and to motivate them to take action to 
adjust to them. 

The Committee attaches the highest importance to new efforts 
reported by the American authorities, to initiate a current series on job 
vacancies in sufficient occupational and labour market detail to be 
useful for operational purposes, although this is admittedly difficult 
to achieve in such a large country. Current information on total job 
vacancies is also indispensable for appraising the economic significance 
of unemployment at any time, whether it is frictional in character 
and consistent with full employment or whether it results to a large 
extent from lack of demand. The usefulness of vacancies data depends 
not only on the types and fineness of the breakdowns provided, but 
particularly on the length of the series available. Since in the latter 
respect, it seems unlikely that it would be possible to extend any 
newly-developed series very fiir back in time, the Committee recognizes 
that a new series would need to be interpreted with great caution for 
several years. 

Similarly, the Committee notes the beginning of an “advance 
warning system" based on reports of impending layoffi resulting from 
technological innovations, and an experimental e^nt to use electronic 
communications equipment for facilitating inter-area placement. 
Considerable research of high quality is already being done in the 
United States in anticipating changing occupational, ^ustrial, and 
geographic requirements for manpower, but the Committee bdieves 
further efforts are necessary to improve its reliability and detail in 
order to meet the need for such information for educational planning, 
vocational counselling and joint efforts by labour and management 
to adjust to technological change with minimum hardship or 
impediment to economic growth. 

Increasing Employment Opportunities in Depressed Areas 

Apart from general economic programmes to stimulate national 
manpower demand, specialized programmes to encourage local and 
regional development of employment opportunities can contribute 
notably to improved national use of manpower resources. It would be 
a mistake to rely exclusively on efforts to freilitate the movement of 
woiicers to jobs. A well-rounded manpower programme in the United 
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States requires efforts to bring jobs to workers, where this is 
economically feasible. 

In recent years there has been an encouraging increase in the 
United States, in specialized legislation to aid community programmes 
for redevelopment of the economic and social structure of areas of 
inadequate employment opportunity, and to expand public works 
and modernize services in surplus-labour areas. The scope of these 
measures however, still appears too modest in relation to the size of 
the country, numbers of persons in the depressed areas, and the 
tremendous human, natural, private and public resources available 
in them. 

Income Maintenance and Social Services 

Tb“ highly-developed unemployment insurance system in the 
United States is intended primarily to maintain workers’ income and 
expenditures, in some reasonable relationship to the usual levels, 
during limited periods of unemployiP'*nt. Even for these purposes, 
however, the benefits provided by these programmes are inadequate. 
The national sum of payments, which rise and fall with the level of 
economic activity, serves as a major, automatic stabilizer in the 
American economy. Its role, in this respect as well, would be 
strengthened if benefit levels were more adequate. Unemployment 
insurance also serves important functions, from employers’ and 
workers’ points of view, in preventing disorganization of the labour 
market during periods of heavy unemployment. More attention, 
however, might usefully be given to the question how the unemploy- 
ment insurance system could be used constructively to encourage 
mobility and retraining of unemployed workers. Other social security 
programmes and social services might also be usefully examined in 
terms of their relationship to manpower policy objectives. 

Employment Policies in the Private Sector 

Recent developments in the United States have highlighted the 
problems which employers and unions fact, in adjusting to tech- 
nological change. The Committee notes various instances of pioneering 
efforts by the partners in industry to find means for accommodating 
management’s interests in continuing industrial innovation, and 
workers’ interests in job security, as well as certain governmental 
efforts to facilitate these joint efforts without undue interference in 
the process of coll?ciive bargaining. The Committee believes tradi- 
tional policies followed by employers and unions should be re- 
examined in the light of goals of public policy, and that constructive 
and mutually-satisfactory solutions by the parties will be facilitated 
by the success of public policies to achieve full employment and 
economic growth. 
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REPORT BY THE UNITED STATES’ 
AUTHORITIES 
ON 

MANPOWER TRENDS. OUTLOOK 
AND PROGRAMMES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



INTRODUCTION 



L Growth and change have been the keynotes of American man- 
power throughout its history. Vast increases in the population and 
labour force, and changes in its composition and capacity to produce, 
have in large measure provided the source of America’s national 
strength and the basis for its cultural and material riches. 

2. However, critical problems remain. Because so many are doing 
so well, there is a risk that the grievous burdens which still fall on a 
comparative few will be overlooked, and that the proportions of the 
problems emerging from the very fact of progress will be under- 
estimated. 

3. Although the population as a whole, and even many of the 
unemployed, enjoy a far higher standard of living than the workers 
of many other nations, too much of America’s human resources are 
still wasted in idleness and underemployment with resulting hard- 
ship to individuals and loss to the Nation. During the past five years 
the United States has had an average of 6 per cent of her labour 
force totally idle, large numbers reduced to part-time work, and others 
underemployed because the growth of job opportunities was not 
enough to permit them to work at their highest level of training. 
Still others were not able to develop their natural potential to the 
fullest, for want of adequate educational opportunities or of concern 
for them as human beings. Many were deni^ their right to contribute 
or develop their skills l^cause of racial and other discrimination. 

4. During the past half century, the American population has 
doubled. In the past 20 years alone, there has been a gain of nearly 
50 million persons. Moreover, the character of economic life has 
changed radically. For example, one of every three Americans lived 
on a farm a half century ago ; today, only one in ten lives on a farm. 

5. This growth and change continues. By the end of the present 
decade, the population may approach 210 million, a gain of 30 million 
over 1960. Continued large changes are expected in the character of 
the economy as agricultural employment declines further and as em- 
ployment in other goods-producing industries assumes less relative 
importance to the total. 
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6. Growth and change in the United States have in the past 
increased the standard of living for large numbers of the population, 
and brought responsibilities to the Nation in world affairs, as well 
as obligations for defending the free world. The magnitude of future 
growth presents both a challenge and a difficulty. An unusually large 
number of children born during the postwar period will be reaching 
working age during the next few years. During the 1960’s, approxi- 
mately 26 million young workers will enter the labour force — 40 per 
cent more than during the 1950’s. If America’s economic growth 
matches its population growth, and if these youngsters are prepared 
to fill the jobs which will be open, then the United States can look 
forward to the rising standards of living that accompany full employ- 
ment and prosperity. However, if there are frequent economic down- 
turns and feeble recoveries, if there is inadequate education and 
training of the young persons entering the labour force, and if there 
is inadequate provision for helping in the adaptation which large 
numbers of the labour force will have to make, then America will 
face great diffien’Mes both in meeting its domestic obligations and 
in maintaining its vorld leadership. 

7. The American economy is vastly more complex today than it 
was n half-century ago. Industries and occupations unheard of only 
a few years ago are expanding dramatically, while other industries 
and occupations arc declining. Workers who have spent a large part 
of their working life in an occirpation have found themselves dis- 
pla;;ed, and nnable to qualify foi h." new jobs which are being creat- 
ed. Generally, the new jobs have required higher levels of education 
and training so that workers have faced considerable problems in 
adapting to the changing job demands. 

8. Moreover, there have been questions as to the adequacy of the 
rate of economic growth in the United States in the past few years. 
Both output and employment growth in the past 5 years have lagged 
as compared with the previous decade. As a result of this slackening 
of economic growth as well as an acceleration of shifts in the economic 
structure which added to the re-employment difficulties of displaced 
workers, unemployment has persisted at disturbingly high levels in 
recent years, averaging about 6 per cent overall in the five year period, 
1958-62. Even discounting some portion of this as representing un- 
avoidable frictional unemployment, the rate of idleness is still too 
high. In the report which follows, background information is present- 
ed on recent unemployment problems of the United States in a chang- 
ing manpower situation, with a view towards illuminating the areas 
where the government can assist, with an active manpower policy 
conducted within the framework of a free and voluntarist society, 
the re-employment of idle workers and the adaptation of workers to 
changing job requirements. 
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Chapter I 

RECENT MANPOWER TRENDS 



1. Four million persons were unemployed on the average each 
month in 1962 — about 5^ per cent of the civilian labour force. This 
was the fifth consecutive year in which the annual unemployment 
rate averaged at least .5^ per cent. 

2. Although employment in general has shown a substantial re- 
covery from the recession low point in early 1961, there has been no 
significant reduction in unemployment since early 1962, and no signi- 
ficant gain in employment since inid-1962. 

3. Employment increases continued in some industrial sectors 
during 1962 — especially in service, finance, and State and local 
governments. But employment in manufacturing, construction, min- 
ing and transportation (which together account for close to 45 per 
cent of employment in non-agricultural establishments) that year 
remained below pre-recession (1960) levels. 

4. The employment and unemployment patterns of recent years 
have been influenced by the following major forces : 

a) Between 1947 and 1962 real gross national product (excluding 
general government) increased by 67 per cent. About nine- 
tenths of this rise resulted from increases in productivity. 
During this period private employment increased by about 
12 per cent, but man-hours only 4J per cent. This reflected 
the fact that most of the increase in total employment from 
1947 to 1962 was in part-time employment. 

b) During the short period of the past five years, there have 
been two recessions in which the seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate has approached or passed the 7 per cent mark. 
The unemployment rate rose to a peak of 7J per cent in 
mid-1958 and recovered only to about 5 per cent for limited 
periods in 1959-60. Unemployment rose again to a peak of 
7 per cent in the Spring of 1961, and hovered at about 5J per 
cent throughout 1962. 

c) In each recovery period following the three recessions in the 
past 10 years, unemployment has setded at a higher level. 
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Thus, the 4.3 per cent unemployment rate of 1955-57 was 
substantially above the 1951-53 rate of 3.1 per cent. Unem- 
ployment rates which fell no lower than 5 per cent for limited 
periods in 1959-60, continued the upward trend, and the 
1962 rate of 5.6 per cent edged it up a bit further. 

d) The rise of unemployment in recent years has occurred very 
largely in long-term unemployment : 

From 1957 to 1962 : 

Total unemployment increased from 2.9 million to 4.0 
million — up almost 40 per cent. 

Long-term unemployment (15 weeks or over) rose by 
100 per cent. 

Very long-term unemployment (6 months or over) rose by 
almost 1.50 per cent. 

5. These facts raise a number of questions, particularly in reference 
to financial hardships suffered by workers over periods of long up- 
employment even when assisted by unemployment compensation 
benefits. Moreover, they suggest the extent of erosion of workers’ skills 
under the impact of long-term unemployment. 

6. In addition, these figures indicate not only that the economy 
has not been completely successful in recent years in approaching a 
full utilisation of manpower resources, but that in fact, it may have 
been moving further away from that objective. 

The Pattern of Employment and Unemployment, 1957-1962 

7. Two factors appear to have been most closely associated with 
the rise in unemployment during the past five years : 

a) a decline in the rate of overall growth in output and employ- 
ment, and 

b) an association of industrial and occupational employment 
shifts within the economy. 



Decline in Rate of Growth 

8. The overall rate of economic growth in the past five years was 
significantly below the rate of growth of the previous decade. From 
1947 to 1957 the Nation’s gross national product (in constant dollars) 
rose by 45 per cent, or at an annual rate of 3.8 per cent. During the 
past five years, however, the increase in G.N.P. has amounted to about 
15 per cent or an annual rate of 2.9 per cent. 

9. Similarly, the rate of job growth has slowed down significantly 
in the private sector of the economy. Between 1947 and 1957, employ- 
ment in private non-farm industries increased yearly by an average 
of 700,000 jobs ; from 1957 to 1962 the annual increase in employment 
dropped to 175,000. Moreover, most of the increase in wage and 
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salaxy employment since 1957 has been due to a rise in the number 
of part-time jobs. 

10. Most of the industries which provided employment increases 
in the first decade after World War II either slowed down or declined 
during the past five years. For the entire period since 1947. the 
industries of major job growth in the private economy were trade, 
contract construction, services and finance. But in both trade and 
construction the major expansion occurred before 1957 ; since then, 
employment growth in trade has slackened substantially and there 
has been an actual decline in construction employment. 

11. Employment in the service industry has continued to expand 
during the past five years at about its previous rate. However, in 
finance, insurance and real estate, another industry' of rapid growth, 
the rate of increase since 1957 has been somewhat slower. 

12. Only in the public sector of the economy has there been an 
increase in the rate of employment growth since 1957 as compared 
with the previous decade. This growth has been overwhelming)' in 
State and local employment — largely in school systems. The average 
annual increase in Sute and local employment between 1947 and 
1957 was about 44 per cent, or about 185,000 jobs yearly ; since 1957 
employment in this sector has grown an average 4f per cent a year, or 
by about 285,000 jobs yearly. 

Industrial and Occupational Shifts 

13. Occupational and industrial changes have been taking place 
which have increased the re-employment problems of displaced work- 
ers. These shifts have uken two forms. Along with the define in the 
rate of over-all job growth, there has been in the past five years, a 
speed-up in the long-term shift away from the output of goods and 
towards more services. In addition, there has been a shift in employ- 
ment towards relatively more skilled occupations. 

Shift from Goods to Services 

a) The proportion of all workers in goods-producing industries 
(agriculture, mining, manufocturing, and construction) fell from 
51 per cent in 1947 to 46 per cent in 1957. and to 42 per cent in 
1%2. The rate of decline in the last five years was about two-thirds 
greater than in the previous decade. 

b) By contrast, the service sector of the economy has increased its 
rate of employment growth because of the expansion in State and 
local governments, and the continued employment growth of 
service and (at a slower rate) finance, insurance, apd real estate 

c) Sharp increases in farm productivity throughout the postwar 
period have continued to stimulate one of the most important of 
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the manpower shifts in the economy — out of agriculture and 
into non-agricultural jobs. During the past 15 years agricultural 
employment has declined at an average rate of 200,000 per year. 
From 8.3 million in 1947, the level has declined steadily to 5.2 mil- 
lion in 1962. 'fhis drop has been entirely among farmers and 
unpaid family helpers ; the number of paid farm workers remains 
roughly the same as in 1947. Thus, the shift from agriculture 
remains one of the major continuing structural adjustments in 
the labour market. 

d) Another significant employment trend of recent years has been 
the relative decline in manufacturing employment. Between 1937 
and 1947, manufacturing payroll employment increased by almost 
5 million or 44 per cent. In the following decade from 1947 to 
1957, manufacturing industries added 14 million new jobs, or an 
increase of 10 per cent. Since 1957, however, the number of work- 
ers in manufacturing has actually declined by close to half a 
million, or 24 per cent. The net result is that over the last 15-year 
period, the proportion of non-farm payroll employment in manu- 
facturing declined from 35 per cent to 30 per cent. 

Occupational Shifts 

e) Along with the shift in composition of industrial employment 
has come a somewhat related occupational change with equally 
important implications. The trend from goods to service industries 
has had a counterpart in a shift from blue-collar to white-collar 
occupations. The past decade-and-a-half has seen an acceleration 
of the long-term trend of increase in the professional, managerial, 
clerical and sales occupations, at the expense of the manual 
occupations. 

f) An important example of this shift has occurred in manufactur- 
ing, where the number of production workers has declined 
significantly in recent years, while the number of non-production 
workers has continued to rise. 

g) In 1956, for the first time, the number of white-collar workers 
employed in the United States exceeded that of blue-collar work- 
ers. Employment of blue-collar or manual workers in 1962 was 
only sli^tly (3 per cent) above the level of 15 years earlier. 

h) But, equally significant, among both blue and white-collar occu- 
pations, rapid technological change has resulted in a shift away 
from unskilled jobs toward occupations requiring longer educa- 
tion and more intensive training. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that among the fastest growing occupational groups in the 
1950’s were professional, technical and kindred workers (among 
the most highly trained in the white-collar group). 

/) Among the blue-collar workers, almost all of the increase in em- 
ployment in the past decade occurred among skilled craftsmen. 



although even this group has been growing at a rate slower than 
the economy as a whole. The numbers of farm and non*farm 
labourers and semi-skilled workers combined, have actually declin- 
ed in the past decade-and-a-half. 

j) Thus, virtually all the occupations providing expanding employ- 
ment opportunities in t.ic postwar years, have been those requiring 
relatively long periods of education and formal training. Many 
of the jobs requiring little or no training which were available 
' in past decades to workers disemployed in contracting areas of the 
economy, are disappearing. As a result, technological change and 
the dynamics of economic growth are tending to result in longer 
period of unemployment and higher unemployment rates for 
workers who do not have education and skills required by modern 
industiy. 

Hours of Work 

14. Despite relatively high unemployment rates and only modest 
increases in emplo^raent during 1962, the average work-week of 40.5 
hours in non-agricultural industries reflected substantial amounts of 
overtime work. Within manufacturing, overtime work was evident in 
every industry group, even though gross weekly hours ranged from 
under 36 (in apparel) to 42 or more (in paper and transportation 
equipment — the latter reflecting a hi^ rate of automobile output 
in 1962). 

15. Among the broad industry groups, the average weekly hours 
worked by wage and salary workers ranged roughly between 39 and 
43 hours. Workweeks averaging below 39 hours were common to the 
service industries, including education, entertainment and recrea- 
tion. Comparatively long work-weeks were common in the transporta- 
tion and mining industries. 

16. In terms of occupations, the longest work-weeks among non- 
farm workers are usually registered by those groups having the lowest 
unemployment rates and the highest degree of education and training. 
In addition, an average of 50 hours a week was worked by farmers, 
farm managers, proprietois and non-farm managers in 1962. These 
groups include a high proportion of self-employed and supervisory 
personnel. The next longest average work-week (almost 42 hours) was 
recorded by professional workers and skilled craftsmen. At the other 
end of the scale, the unskilled groups such as non-farm labourers and 
service workers (excluding household service) tended to work the 
fewest hours. 

17. Since the end of World War II, the average work week in the 
total economy has tended to drift downwards, continuing its long- 
term decline. The reduction in hours has been effected mainly in 
non-manufacturing industries where work-weeks had been above 40 
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/as in railroads), rather than in industries where the work-week 
S^^ll^dv d«I^ed to or below 40 hours. In addition, s^ iirfus 
JSi <Wablv^rtha*e scheduled shorter hours of work in orf« 
to acLmmodate housewives and other workers who can work only 

part-time. 

18 In manufacturing, however, where standard 

40 hours or less are already the general rul^ there tos 
aooarent trend since 1947. at least in scheduled j»id houR of work. 
Chwiees in faaory worktime have occured. but pri^rily from ext^ 
sions^f fringe benefits providing for paid vacations, holidays and 
leave These changes have not been reflected in the measures o [»i 
touB Of work, and have generally affected the workyear rather than 

the work-week. 

19 The benefits of increased output and increased productivity 
tave in L past been enjoyed both in real income and in wori^g 
roiSilions. iHie past. wU both the 

reduced dramatically and the real income of 

Iv most of the increase in productivity has gone into higher m 
wiges rather than into shorter hours of work Further. 
of^gh unemployment, efforts to “share the work ha 
shortening of the scheduled work-week. 

20 One of the by-products of the slow growth in job opportunities 
torccen^ears. haslL a tendency to seek » " 

S'r^“;aT^the-hoard genemlired^ 

would movide no panacea for unemployment and co^d well fail to 

which it was intended. On ■“"d- 

little objectiSn^ts to a continuation of the 

collective bargaining in which the option of enjoying the fruits of 
i^uctivfty. whether in shorter hours or higher mcome. 

is a legitimate subject for negotiation. 



Chapter 11 

A PROFILE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



1. Some groups in the labour force are particularly hard hit by 
unemployment. Often, they are concentrate in a geographic area 
where industries have declined, leaving a chronically depress^ labour 
market. Or, in any labour market, they may be disadvantaged by 
reason of age, colour, or lack of adequate training or education. 

Young Persons 

2. Unemployment has always been substantially higher among 
young persons than among adults. In 1962, for example, the unem- 
ployment rate for labour force members 14-19 years of age was about 
IS per cent ; for those in their early 20’s the unemployment rate was 
9 per cent, but for adults of 25 years and over it averaged somewhat 
over 5 per cent. Although they represent only one-fifth of the labour 
force, young persons under 25 total over a third of the unemployed. 

3. There are some obvious reasons for the relatively higher rates 
of unemployment for these young people. In this group are included 
a very large proportion of new entrants into the labour market, and 
they frequently have a period of unemployment associated with 
“shopping around” for a job. They frequently hold part-time jobs 
which are sporadic and occasional. Yo -nor people also tend to change 
their jobs more frequently than older ons as they seek the “right” 
job. Moreover, starting out on their working careers, young people 
tend to be relatively vulnerable to the lay-offs because of lack of 
seniority and inexperience. 

4. High rates of unemployment for young people have often been 
accepted as an inevitable byproduct of a free market economy. How- 
ever, this problem has taken on increased urgency recently for several 
reasons. 

a) Although unemployment rates have risen among all groups since 
1957, the rise has been large in absolute terms among young 
persons. Particularly dramatic has been the sharp rise in the rate 
of long-term unemployment for young men and women in their 
early ^’s. The rate of long-term unemployment has risen by about 
50 per cent for the labour force as a whole in the past five years. 
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Persons 14 years of age and over who changed jobs, as a percent of those who worked in 19C1. 




but for the 20-24 year olds this rate increased by more than 100 
per cent. 

b) A tremendous surge of new young workers — 26 million in all — 
will be entering the labour force in the next years, the result of 
the high birth rates of the immediate post-World War II years — 
putting additional pressure on the labour market. 

c) There has been an acceleration in recent years of the relative 
decline in the number of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs which 
usually provide first employment opportunities for new young 
workers. 

d) There has been increased recognition that there is nothing 
“inevitable” about high rates of unemployment for young people. 
In other free market economies such as Great Britain, the rate of 
unemployment for youngsters appears to be no higher than for 
adults. Intensive studies of foreign labour markets have shown 
that adequate programmes for vocational guidance, training and 
placement of youth can be keys to a lower unemployment rate. 

Drop-outs 

5. Although the rate of unemployment is high among all young 
people, it is hir higher for youngsters who dropped out of school before 
graduating than for the high school graduate. Dropouts differ con- 
siderably from high school graduates ; a greater proportion were men, 
were non-whites, and were in hirm areas. 

6. But the most dramatic of the differences is economic — 37 per 
cent of the drop-outs who left school in 1%1 were unemployed in 
October, as compared with 18 per cent of the hig^ school graduates. 

7. Rates of unemployment for both drop-outs and graduates 
decline as they grow older and obtain more job experience. However, 
school dropouts are not able to overcome many of their disadvantages 
and continue to suffer from considerably more unemployment than 
graduates. Those who dropped out of school in 1959 had a rate of 
unemployment in October 1961, twice as high as that for the high 
school graduates of 1959. Altogether, a total of 500,000 drop-outs 16 to 
24 years of age were unemployed in October 1%I. accounting for 
about one-half of all persons in these ages who were unemployed and 
out of school. They accounted for about 13 per cent of all unemployed 
persons. 

8. Even when they find employment, school drop-outs obtain much 
less desirable jobs than those held by high school graduates. In 
October 1%1, one year after attending school, some 45 per cent of 
drop-outs were employed as labourers as compared with 19 per cent 
of graduates. Conversely, 41 per cent of graduates were employed in 
clerical occupations as compared with 11 per cent of drop-outs. 
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Older Workers 

9. The unemployment problem facing the older worker is often 
rmted in the obsolescence of his skills in a rapidly changing economy. 
Moreover, his problem is often complicated by lack of mobility. 

10. The incidence of unemployment is higher for those past age 
55 than among younger men. In 1962, for example, men 55 to 69 years 
of age had an unemployment rate of 4.7 per cent, while men 30 o 
54 years had a rate of 3.8 per cent. 

11. Unemployment rates for men 55 years of age and over in the 
labour force, have generally shown less tendency to rise during a 
recession. On the other hand, they have taken longer to recover. 
These men are better protected by seniority against layoff tmce 
they lose a job, they face more serious difficulties in finding another. 
In the 1961 recovery, the unemployment rate for men 55 to 64 actually 
continued to rise well after the bottom of the recession had been 

reached. 

12 Unemployment tends to be of longer duration ** 
advance in years. Among the total unemployed, some 3 out I® oad 
been seeking work 15 weeks or longer. This ratio was s^Jg^tly less 
than 2 out of 10 for teenagers, but almost 4 out of 10 for those 45 to 
64 years of age, and almost 5 out of 10 for the 65 or older group. 
Those unemployed 27 or more weeks follow a similar trend. 

Non-White Workers 

13. Througout the postwar period, the incidence of unemploy- 
ment has been much heavier among non-white than among white 
workers. In 1962, non-whites (mainly Negroes) made up 11 per c^t 
of the civilian labour force, but 22 per cent of the unemployed. 
More than one in ten was unemployed in 1962 — an unemployed 
rate over twice that of white workers. Moreover, the gap in white and 
non-white unemployment rates has increased since 1957. 

14. All youngsters have high unemployment rates. But non-white 
teenagers have among the highest unemployment rates of any age 
group in the labour force. In 1962, the unemployment rate f or n^ 
white boys 14-19 years of age stood at 21 per cent, for * »t f ^ 
cent. The comparable figure for white boys and girls was 12 per cent. 

15. Despite some increase in occupational opportunities since 
World War II, non-white workers were still concentrated in relatively 
un skilled work — farm and non-farm labour, domestic service — 
and in semi-skilled production jobs. These are also the occupational 
groups where unemployment rates are highest. 

16 If the occupational distribution of whites and non-whites in 
the labour force were identical, it has been estimated that the dif- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY COLOUR AND OCCUPATIONS, 1962 
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ference in the overall rate of unemployment would be cut in half. 
The remaining difference reflects the fact that non-white workers 
have higher unemployment rates than white workers in the same 
occupation group. 

17. Unemployment spells also tend to last longer among non-white 
than among white workers. For example, on the average in 1962, 
about one-third of all jobless non-white workers had been out of 
work 15 weeks or longer ; the comparable figure for unemployed 
white workers was 27 per cent. Non-white workers, who represented 
1 1 per cent of the labour force, and 22 per cent of the unemployed, 
accounted for 26 per cent of the long-term unemployed. 

18. During postwar recessions, unemployment rose by about the 
same relative amount among both white and non-white workers from 
the pre-recession level to the trough. During the recovery periods, 
however, there appears to have been a definite lag in the recovery of 
unemployed rates among non-whites, both in the overall rate of 
unemployment, and in the extent of long-term unemployment. For 
non-white workers, the recovery not only came later ; it was also 
less vigorous. Thus the result has been to widen the white and non- 
white disparity in unemployment in recent years. Although the 
non-white worker may not be the first to be laid off, it appears that 
once he loses his job, he is less likely to be recalled or to find another. 

Unskilled Workers 

19. Virtually every study concerned with employment and unem- 
ployment conditions points up the importance of skill, training, and 
education in the labour market. In the groups discussed — the young 
worker, the older worker, the non-white worker, — the absence of 
needed occupational skills looms large in their employment difficul- 
ties. The highest unemployment rates among major non-farm occupa- 
tion groups in the postwar period have been recorded by non-farm 
labourers, operatives (largely semi-skilled production workers in 
manufacturing and machine operators in other industries) and service 
workers (not including professional or domestic service workers), all 
relatively unskilled groups. 

20. At the other end of the scale, unemployment rates are 
extremely low among professional and technical workers, and among 
managers, officials, and proprietors. 

21. There is a strong relationship between education, occupation 
and unemployment. With each step up the educational and occupa- 
tional ladder, the rate of unemployment shows a significant drop. In 
March 1959 (the latest data for which figures are available) unemploy- 
ment rates ranged from 10 per cent for those who did not complete 
their elementary school education to under 2 per cent for college 
graduates. 
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Industries of High Uxempi.oymem 

22. High rates of unemployment are of course not solely the result 
of insufficient skill and training. Unemployment is also high among 
both skilled and unskilled workers in industries where employment 
is highly seasonal or irregular for other reasons, in industries which 
are particularly sensitive to the business cycle, and in industries which 
are subject to secular declines in production and employment. Of 
course, within a given industry, the skilled worker is less likely to be 
laid off than the less skilled. 

23. Construction is a prime example of an industry where workers 
are subject to a high risk of unemployment. In 1962, their unemploy- 
ment rate was 12 per cent ; more than twice that for all workers. 
Construction is subject to sharp seasonal fluctuations ; it is an activity 
characterized by short-term projects and loose attachments between 
employers and employees ; and construction employment tends to 
vary sharply with the business cycle. 

24. Unemployment also tends to run high in agriculture among 
paid workers, largely because their work is seasonal, subject to disrup- 
tions due to bad weather. And, of course, employment opportunities 
have been declining over the long run in agriculture. 

25. The rate of unemployment among mine workers has been 
higher than the overall average rate in each of the last 14 years. 
This industry, too, has been subject to a long-term reduction in jobs 
because of mechanization and competition from other products. 
Long-term unemployment has always been especially high among 
mine workers who lose their jobs, since mining communities tend to 
offer little in the way of alternative employment opportunities. 

26. Within manufacturing, there is considerable variation in the 
extent of unemployment by industry and also from year to year, 
depending on the business cycle. Probably the most important 
manufacturing industry with a high risk of unemployment is the 
automobile industry ; it responds very sharply to declines in general 
business conditions, and also to fluctuations of its own. In 1961, 
unemployment averaged over 14 per cent, going as high as 27 per cent 
in some months. The industry is also subject to son^e seasonal unem- 
ployment, as during the fall plants are shut down tor short periods 
for model changeover. 

27. The highest percentage increase in unemployment rates from 
1957 to 1962 occurred in trade and finance. However, the unemploy- 
ment rate in finance, at 3 per cent, remains among the lowest of all 
industries. 

The Location of Unemployment 

28. The impact of unemployment is felt unevenly not only by 
different groups in the population and by occupations and industries. 
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but also by difiEerent communities. In December 1962, for example, 
41 of the 150 major labour market areas regularly classified by the 
Department of Labor were listed as having relatively substantial 
unemployment. Thus, the incidence of joblessness was substantially 
above the national average in over a quarter of the major labour 
market areas. 

29. Many of the 41 major areas with substantial unemployment 
have had persistent unemployment problems for several years ; in 
some instances these areas have been characterized by hig^ unemploy- 
ment levels for over a decade, both in periods of overall national 
prosperity as well as dming recessions. Chronic highcr-than-average 
unemployment in these and in many smaller areas throughout the 
Nation is directly related to hictors such as the shutdown of obsolete 
plants, the transfer of unportant local industries to other arras, 
changra in consumer demand, changes in technology, or the depletion 
or exhaustion of natural resources. Local employment cutbacks arising 
out of these developments have been particularly severe in coal 
mining, textile, steel, auto and machinery centres. 

30. The major areas of persistent unemployment are located in 
seven different States and in Puerto Rico. In virtually all of th^ 
areas, the high level of unemployment is related to either a major 
decline or virtual disappearance of the area's major industry or 
industries. 



Chapter III 



THE MANPOWER OUTLOOK 



1. An unprecedented growth in the labour force is in prospect for 
the United States during the 1960’s. In terms of numbers, this will 
provide one essential element required for rapid rates of national 
economic growth. 

2. By the same token, jobs must be created in the 1960’s in 
numbers greater than ever before in our history, to provide emjdoy- 
ment for the ever-increasing number of workers available. 

3. In aggregate terms, 13 million more jobs will need to be created 
by 1970 to provide for labour force growth alone. In addition, if we 
assume no more than a continuation of the postwar rate of increase 
in produaivity, employment opportunities equivalent to over two 
million jobs per year will be ne^ed to offeet advances in technology. 

4. These are formidable tasks. But these overall figures do not 
fully define the size and complexity of the tasks. The changing pattern 
of labour force growth and shifting manpower requirement in indus- 
tries and occupations associated with a dynamic economy, must all 
be examined to give full dimension to the problems associated with 
our manpower future. 

Labour Force Growth 

5. Probably the most significant factor in determining labour 
force trends is the rate of growth of population. The population 
increase in the decade ahead is expected to be about the same as the 
growth during the 1950’s, but the rate of growth for different age 
groups will vary substantially. 

6. During the last decade there was actually more of an increase 
in the number of persons under 14 years of age (15 million) than in 
the much larger population of 14 years and over (14 million). As a 
result, labour force growth is expected to be subsuntially greater in 
the present decade than in the 1950’s. Thus, whereas the annual rate 
of labour force giowth during the previous decade averaged about 
800,000 a year, it is expected to average closer to a million and a 
quarter a year during the 1960’s. 
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7. The most dramatic change will occur in the age group 14 to 24, 
as the la'-ge number of youngsters bom during the postwar baby boom 
begin to reach woAing age. Between 1950 and 19M the labour force 
aged 14-24 increased by under 400,000 ; between 1960 and 1970 this 
group is expected to increase by over 6 million. 

8. In the age groups above 25, population changes will be much 
less marked up to 1970. In fact, the 34-44 year-old group will even 
decrease in number by about 5 per cent from 1960-1970, reflecting 
a drop in births in the depression years of the 1930’s. 

9. Although the population in the older ages is expected to 
increase substantially during the 1960’s, the effect on the latour force 
will be entirely of^t by declining rates of labour force participation 
by older men, because of increased availability of public and private 
pension benefits. 

10. These labour force trends have many important implications. 
The number of young workers who will enter the labour force 
between 1960 and 1970 (26 million) is far greater than any which the 
country has ever had to eaucate, train and absorb into employment 
in any comparable length of time. The sheer size of the group is 
certain to mean increas^ competition for jobs, especially for the kinds 
of jobs in which young people normally find employment. The need 
for good educational preparation and ooaipational training for th^ 
youngsters will, moreover, be intensified by rising education^ require- 
ments for many kinds of work and the narrowing of opportunities for 
employment in the less-skilled jobs. 

11. Estimates indicate that as many as 30 per cent of the young 
people beginning work in the 1960’s — million out of the expected 
26 million — may not even complete hi^ school. Under the circum- 
sunces of increas^ competition and rising educational requirements 
for employment in expanding industries and occupations, these 
youngsters are likely to have an extremely difficult period of adjust- 
ment to the labour market, and to face long periods of unemployment 
or under-employment in a changing economy. 

Emplovtwent Impact of PRODUcnvnY Trends 

12. Productivity has risen in the United States since World War II 
at a rate somewhat above the long-term trend of the past half century. 
From 1947 to 1%2 output per man-hour for all workers in the private 
economy increased at a rate equivalent to 3 per cent per year. In 
comparison, over the past half century, the average annual gain has 
been 2.4 per cent. 

13. Long-term productivity gains stem from such basic ffictors as 
advances in technology and its application, improvements in the 
education and training of labour force, and increases in capital 
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INDEXES OF OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR : TOTAL PRIVATE, AGRICULTURE AND NONAGRICULTURE. 1947-62 

Man-Hour Estimates Based Primarily on Estaslishment Data 
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investment. In the short-run. however. oAer factors may ho»d swa^ 
During the early postwar years, productivity increases were "swiat^ 
with relatively ra^ increases in overall levels of output. A decline 
in the rate of productivity increase after 1954 occurred concurrent 
with a drop in the rate of growth of output, but was not ^ sharp. 
The failure of the economy to achieve full utilization of production 
capacity in recent years appears to be a relevant factor. 

14 The postwar period has witnessed an impre^ive inerrase in 
technological innovations in American industry which have he pe 
to affec??rofoundly the employment stracture of the 

of the technological innovations reflect previous investment i 
rraearch and devdopmem activities. Ex^.^itur 
development rom from slightly over 

year for which figures are available, to $ 14 billion in 1960^1. 

15 The extremely high levels of investment in the» activities in 
the past few years are sure to have great implirations for technol^ 
and productivity changes — and thus for employment -- co>mng 
years, especially with an increase in the rate of national output and 
more complete use of available capacity. 

Industrial Employment Outlook 

16 Manpower projections lor the next decade indirate continued 
significant Siangfs in the industrial distrihuuon of emplo>-ment, 
under the impact of a variety of factors. 

17. Agriculture is expected to continue its tren^f employment 
decline under the impact of rising productivity. * 

continued decline in the number of farms, particularly small 1^- 
income units, which will result in a substantial decrease in t^ numter 
of farmers. As a result, agricultural mployment is 
at an average rate of 150.000 a year during the 
Thus, not only will there be no employment opportunities in the far 
iaor of the Lonomy. but farmers will continue to move into non- 
farm jobs at about the current rate. 

18 Under conditions of full employment among non-agri™lturd 
i^ustries. those fumishing services a« expetted to 

a much more rapid rate of growth in employment tl»n th<^ 
producing goods. Wage and salary employment in service mdusttwM 
(mainly tLd^nance, State and local government and J 

may increase by almost 30 per cent during this decade. On the oAct 
hand, most goods producing industries are expected to increase only 

moderately. 

19 In summary, the service sectors of the economy b^ 

employing larger and larger proportions of the labom force, and their 
requirements will be mainly for skilled, well-educated workers. 
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20. Within iiianufactuiiiig, where only a comparatively modest 
growth is anticipated in the next decade, employment trends will 
differ significantly, with substantial employment growth indicated in 
technical and scientific industries. Within manufacturing as a whole, 
the major employment increases will continue to be among white- 
collar workers — professional, administrative, clerical and sales. 

Occupational Ouilook 

21. Reflecting the growth in the service components of the 
economy and in the production of relatively complex technical 
products, the fastest growing occupations during the next decade will 
be the professional and technical positions, especially engineers, 
scientists and technicians, and the white-collar clerical and sales 
occupations. Among manual occupations, only the most skilled groups 
(craftsmen, foremen, etc.) will expand at a rate at least as rapid as 
total employment. The number of semi-skilled jobs is expected to 
increase at two-thirds the rate of growth of total employment, and 
the number of unskilled jobs will remain about the same, continuing 
their long-term relative decline. 

22. Thus, virtually all of the industry and occupation trends 
foreseeable for the next decade or more, underline the need for 
increase^ education for all young people entering the labour force. 
In addition, these trends underline the need for prt^ammes of 
retraining to meet the needs of everchanging industrial and tech- 
nological progress. 
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Chapter IV 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



1 The growing need for a well-trained, well-educated labour 
force, accompanied as it has been by a rising standard of liyng, has 
brought about a notable advance in the educational levek of persons 
in the labour force. Between 1940 and 1959, the median of 
school completed for the labour force as a whole lengthened from 
9 to 12 years. The percentage of workers who had graduated from 
high school rose from 32 to 51 per cent and the number of college 
graduates rose from 5.7 to 9.7 per cent. 



Yc’UNC Workers 

2. As might be expected where the length of schooling is steadily 
increasing, the educational attainment of the younger workere, those 
in the 18-34 year age group, is higher than that of the labour force « 
a whole. In 1959. 62 per cent of the younger workers had graduated 
from high school and more than 10 per cent from college. Among 
these younger workers, the educational level of white urban workers 
significantly exceeded that of the non-white and rural groups. 

3 Despite the general improvement in the educational prepara- 
tion of young workers, large numbers enter the labour force without 
having completed their high school education and without any of 
the requisite skills that are currently in demand and for which demand 
will grow in the future. In recent years, a tenth of the pupils entering 
school left before finishing their 9th year. Almost a ‘hred of those 
r'-aching che 9th grade did not complete their high schwl education. 
If there is a continuation of the current pattern of school dropouts, 
about 7.5 million young workers in the next decade will enter the 
labour market without completing high school and 2-> million will 
have less than eight years of school attendance. 

4 The unemployment rate for school “dropouts” is much 

(in October 1961. 50 per cent higher), their earnings lower and their 
opportunities much more limited than for young workers who have 
received high school diplomas. Public attention has focussed on the 
dropouts because the declining percentage of unskilled jobs available 
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in the economy limits the employment opportunities for this group. 
They have also been forced to take jobs with low earnings and suffer 
frequent and long periods of unemployment. 

5. Tests indicate that many of the “dropouts” have the capacity 
to complete their high school studies. American public policy is 
directed towards re-education of the number of school dropouts and 
to the training of those who have already left school. A major 
campaign has been initiated in the past few years by Governmental 
and private agencies for these purposes, and various approaches are 
being explored to make the educational process meaningful and 
attractive to potential dropouts and to those who have already quit 
school, so that they will continue or resume their education. 

6. Some studies have indicated that, although economic considera- 
tions are a factor in school dropouts, basic psychological maladjust- 
ment, poor school attendance, school failures, a lack of cultural back- 
ground and a lack of counselling are of major significance. 

Recent Trends 

7. The relative numbers of workers who are college graduates 
have risen especially fast in the past 10 years — from 7.9 per cent in 
1952 to 11 per cent in 1962, for those 18 years old and over. This 
population includes a number of workers who have not yet completed 
their formal education. The increase in the proportion that has 
completed high school is also noteworthy ; this proportion rose from 
42.8 to 5S.8 per cent over the past decade, a gain of more than 25 per 
cent. At the lower end of the educational ladder, the proportion of 
workers with less than 5 years of school fell from 7.3 to 4.6 per cent. 
But this 4.6 per cent of the labour force represents 3.1 million men 
and women workers, all of whom had less than the 5 years of schooling 
generally regarded as the minimum for “vocational literacy” in the 
present-day economic and technological world. 

8. An interesting development in the past decade is that men, 
who previously lagged behind their women co-workers in years of 
school completed, have been rapidly overtaking them. In 1952, the 
median years of school completed was 10.4 for men workers and 12.0 
for women — a difference of 1.6 years. By 1962, this difference had 
practically disappeared, with the median for men at 12.0 years and 
that for women at 12.2 years. The most striking educational gain 
recorded for men, as compared to women workers, was in the propor- 
tion completing four or more years of college. 

9. The persistent differences between white and non-white workers 
in educational attainment have also been drastically reduced in recent 
years. In the past decade, the proportion of non-white workers who 
had completed high school rose very sharply — from 17 to 32 per cent. 
The corresponding increase for white workers was much less rapid 
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— from 46 to 57 per cent. At the same time, the proportion of 
non-white workers who had completed 8 years of school or less fell 
from 65 to 45 per cent. 

10. The improvement in educational attainment has extended, in 
greater or lesser degree, to both men and women workers in every age 
group from the youngest to the oldest. It has been much more 
pronounced in some groups than others, however. Though the educa- 
tional level of the younger women workers (18 to 34 years old) rose 
only slightly during the past decade the corresponding increase 
among the younger male workers was substantial. Furthermore, the 
largest relative gain in the educational level for any age-sex group in 
the civilian labour force was registered for men 35 to 44 years old — 
many of them veterans of World War II, who reaped great educational 
benefits from the G.I. bill. 

1 1 . Gains in educational attainment have also extended to workers 
in many different occupational groups. In a variety of occupations, 
relatively high levels of education are now the rule, though there are, 
of course, wide differences in education among occupational groups 

— as shown in the following tabulation of average years of school 
completed as of March 1962 : 



Average 

Occupational group years 

of schooling 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 16-2 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 12.5 

Clerical and kindred workers 12.5 

Sales workers 12.5 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 112 

Operatives and kindred workers 10-1 

Private household workers 8.7 

Other service workers 10.8 

Labourers, except farm and mine 8.9 

Farmers and farm managers 88 

Farm laboure^-s and foremen 8.5 



12. Though the professional and technical workers group includes 
many people in occupations — such as technician, actor, or musician 

for which college graduation is not normally required, the average 

educational preparation of this group now exceeds 4 years of college. 
For proprietors stnd salaried managers and officials, and also clerical 
and sales workers, some post-high-school is now common. Skilled 
workers average slightly over 3 years of high school, with operatives 
and service workers not far behind in educational attainment. Only 
for farm workers, labourers, and private household workers is an 
eighth grade education still the average level of schooling. These 
findings — coupled with the expectation of rapidly expanding man- 
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power demand in professional and other high-level occupations and 
of narrowing opportunities for the unskilled — are among the many 
strands of evidence pointing toward the economic importance of 
increased educational preparation for employment. 

Future Needs 

13. Although educational attainment and opportunities are com- 
paratively high in the United States (of evei 7 ten youngsteis now in 
American grade schools, seven will earn a high school diploma, 
will complete at least two years of college, and two will be graduated 
from college. Opportunities for education in most other countries are 
generally much more severely restricted, college education being 
generally limited to an elite few) — the needs of the economy will 
require still higher levels of education in the future. This will reflect 
the much greater expansion of those occupations which require the 
highest degree of education and training. For example, professional 
and technical occupations arc expected to increase by 45 per cent 
between 1960 and 1970 (versus 20 per cent for total employment) ; 
the education of workers in these occupations at present represents an 
average of more than 16 years of schooling and even more schooling 
is likely to be required in the future. 

14. One of the serious deficiencies in the educational structure is 
the field of vocational education. Although many fine vocational 
education systems are in operation in the United States, the quality 
and availability of vocational education as a whole is very uneven. 
A recent Presidential panel of consultants reported that vocational 
education is not available in enough schools, particularly in smaller 
areas. Consequently, vocational education is not available to all who 
need it and is not preparing enough persons for jobs. 

15. The panel recommended an agenda for action, which provides 
that in a changing world of work, vocational education must : 

Offer training opportunities to the 21 million non-college 

graduates who will enter the labour market in the 1960’s. 

Provide training or retraining for the millions of workers 

whose skills and technical knowledge must be updated, as 
well as those whose jobs will disappear due to automation or 
economic change. 

— Meet the critical need for highly skilly craftsmen and tech- 
nicians through education and training beyond the high 
school. 

— Expand vocational and technical training programmes con- 
sistent with employment possibilities and national economic 
needs. 

Make education and training opportunities equally available 

to all, regardless of race, sex, or place of residence. 
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16. The increasing emphasis on education r ' means of achieving 
fuil employment and the maximum utilization of A nenca’s human 
resourci indicates a further expansion of educational facilities and 
services to meet the needs. 



17 In addition, programmes of retraining of workers already in 
the labour force, provided for by the Area Redevelopment Act an 
the Manpower Training and Development Act are the loginning of 
a breakthrough in the concept of public responsibility for 
and retraining. With the acceptance of this central idea of the n^d 
for training in a dynamically changing economy, and the delegation 
of administrative responsibility for the use of appropriat^ funds to 
the US Department of Labor, a significant start has been made 
towards' meeting the problem of alleviating and preventing the 
unemplo^ent resulting from the lack of qualification by workers 

for existing jobs. 



Chapter V 

THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



Origin and Structure 

1. The Federal-State employment service system came into 
existence as the result of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. Since the 
enactment of this Act, the employment service system has grown to 
over 1,900 offices serving the manpower needs of communities 
throughout the nation. The Employment Service has a staff of 
between 15 and 20 thousand personnel (depending on the alloca- 
tion of overhead staff also serving the Unemployment Insurance 
System). 

2. Under the American system, the individual States are respon- 
sible for employment service operations within the boundaries of 
their jurisdiction. The Bureau of Employment Security within the 
U.S. Department of Labor provides funds for the operation of these 
State agencies and sets basic policies and operating standards for the 
State agencies. 

3. Far reaching changes in labour markets and in the economy 
have in turn given rise to changes in the occupational needs of the 
country, to substantial and persistent pockets of unemployment as 
a result of technology and industrial mobility, to obsolescent skills, 
increased numbers of younger and older workers in the labour force, 
all of which call for action designed to develop and utilize more 
effectively our manpower resources. 

4. While for many years efforts have been made to strengthen the 
employment servia to cope with the emerging problems, not until 
1961 were any concrete steps taken to provide the needed additional 
resources. President Kennedy in his Economic Message to the Congress 
on February 2, 1961, directed the Secretary of Labor “to take necessary 
steps to provide better service for... job seekers registered with the 
United States Employment Service”. Since that time, more action has 
been taken to strengthen and improve the employment service system 
than at any time since its beginning in 1933, except under national 
emergency conditions. 
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5. As part of the reorganization at the Federal level, the United 
States employment Service in February' 1%2. was established as a 
clearly identifiable organization within the Bureau of Employment 
Security. Major steps have been taken to promote separate identity 
for the Employment Service in the State and local offices. 

6. The United States Employment Service is now a co-ordinate 
service with the Unemployment Insurance Service under the Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Employment Security. The U.S.E.S. 
Dir2Ctor has full responsibility for directing policy and administra- 
tion of the Service, with a direct line of ommunication and authority 
lo his representative in each regional office. The U.S.E.S. also has its 
own techni'-il staff and related programme research resources. 

KxirHASss ox Job Place.me.vt and Manpower Responsibilities 

7. The U.S.E.S. is in process of strengthening its national and 
regional office technical staff resources so as to strengthen basic 
placement operations, counselling services, employer and union rela- 
tions, youth services, professional placement services, and services to 
minority group applicants. Also, attempts are being made to analyze 
the immediate and long inge impact of unemployment resulting 
from automation and ether technological changes in our modern 
society. Technical staff *'re implementing the Employment Service’s 
role in Area Redevelopment Assistance, Manpower Development and 
Training, Community Employment Development, and Manpower 
Programme Research. 

8. The first appreciable increase in employment service suff 
resources since 1947 occurred in May-June 1961, and fiscal year 1962. 

9. Since May 1961, the staff has been increased by 4,700, or about 
one-third, to implement the improvement of the Employment Servia. 
Of this number. 2,800 were added in the 55 largest metropolitan areas. 

10. At the time that effoits to strengthen the Employment Service 
were begun, it was recognized that the operations most in need of 
improvement were in the large metropolitan areas. The Service had 
not kept up with the growth of the labour force and the complex 
problems of the changing labour market. It was obvious, too, that the 
amalgamation of employment service and unemployment insurance 
functions in local offices had created an image of an '‘unemployment 
office” rather than an “employment office”. 

11. Therefore since early 1962, the United States Employment 
Service and the affiliated State Employment Service have embarked 
on a programme, primarily in the 55 largest metropolitan areas, to 
adapt local office organization to emerging labour market needs. 
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1 he improvements include provision of additional staff to tarry out 
an expanded employment service programme, the separation of E.S. 
and U.l. activities, the organization of local offices along industrial- 
occupational lines, and the establishment of special purpose placement 
offices to se^e professional, managerial and technical workers, and 
those in clerical, sales, service and trade occupations. Wherever neces- 
sary, better locations and modem quarters are being obtained for 
these offices. 

ExI'ANUM) PKOCR.AMME OF SERVICE TO YOLIII 

12. The U.S.E.S. and the affiliated State agencies embarked on 
a greatly expanded programme of counselling, testing, and placement 
activity for young people who are out of school and unemployed. 
.A national Youth Employment Division has been created and a youth 
scTvice specialist has been designated in each region. 

1.1. Youth placemeiit and counselling specialists have been 
provided in the larger local offices. As of October, 1962, 20 metro- 
politan areas have specifically designated area youth coordinators or 
part-time and occasional youth specialists with primary duties else- 
where in the organization. In addition to these local area specialists. 
27 States have designated a State Supervisor of Youth Services for 
overall guidance for the programme in the State. Although this is 
a great step forward in providing specialized employment services to 
youth, this numl^ of specialists does not yet adequately meet ctirrent 
needs and especially those of the ever-increasing number of young 
people entering the labour market each year. 

14. The services being provided to the young job seekers include 
registrations, counselling, testing, selective placement, group guidance, 
special job finding efforts, regular placement services, research in 
youth occupations and related subjects, demonstration projects to 
find better employment methods for young people, and cooperative 
activities with various civic and educational groups and agencies. 

-An Appro.ach to Problems of Automation 

*5- Special emphasis has been given to an action programme to 
minimize the adverse employment effects of automation and other 
technological changes. .A number of demonstration projects and 
studies have been undertaken. These projects, operating through 
IcKal employment service offices, were designed to discover the impact 
of t^hnological change on employment in local labour markets, and 
the impact and nature of mass layoffs and persistent iincmploymeiii. 

16. Services to affected workers include intensive interviewing, 
testing, counselling, placcn ent efforts, and referral to training. These 
services are aimed at enhancing opportunity for continuous emplov 
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ment, and facilitating reemployment, or occupational reorientation 
where required, so as to minimize occupational dislocation and the 
impact on a community. 



Stepping Up Professional Placement 

17. In keeping with occupational shifts in the nation’s work force, 
more attention is being given to the growing demands for professional, 
technical and managerial personnel. Placements in proiessional, 
technical and managerial occupations were up 24 per cent for the 
nation as a whole, and 28 per cent in the 55 largest metropolitan areas 
from July 1961 through June 1962. Such increases were the result of 
redirected programme emphasis, backed up with improved placement 
techniques, more attractive local office quarters and a strengthening 
of the professional office network. 

Increased Co.ntacts with Employers 

18. With i nr*-<»a«^ staff resources, local offices have increased their 
employer visiting activities to acquaint OTployers with the services 
available through the employment service. In 1961. 906,200 non- 
agricultuxal esublishments listed orders with the public employment 
offices. This represented an increase of 6.4 per cent over 1960. 

19. Other programmes that were accelerated as part of the E.S. 
improvement programme, include services to minority group workers 
and community employmenf development activities. 

The Employment Service and Manpower Data and Its Relation 
TO National Economic Poucy and Strategy 

20 The United States Employment Service through its affiliated 
State agencies and their local offices throughout the country provides 
a network for information on current and cmaging manpowCT 
problems in the local communities. The ^ta collected are the basis 
for the classification of major and minor labour iMrket areas 
according to labour supply. These classifications ukc into account 
the extent of the unemployment and the labour demand and supply 
relationships in the area. Currently a total of about 800 areas including 
150 major labour market areas are so classified. The classification is 
used as a basis for designating areas eligible for such programmes as 
area redevelopment (A.R.A.), special defence procurement policies 
and the Public Works Acceleration Act. 

Labour Market Analysis and Information 

21. A wide variety of other information is also developed, 
including dau on employment and unemployment trends, demand 
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and supply of labour by occupations, labour market outlook, wages, 
labour turnover, and related factors. Such information, compiled on 
an area, industry or occupational basis, is helpful to employers who 
are planning recruitment activities, expansion, training programmes, 
or location of new plants and establishments. 

22. In order to evaluate local economic conditions for determining 
employment service policies and operations, estimates of total unem- 
ployment are prepared for 150 major labour market areas and a 
number of smaller areas. Similarly, monthly data on employment and 
labour turnover of wage and salaried workers in non-agricultural 
activities are collected for States and many of the major areas. 

23. The development of occupational labour market information 
is another important employment service programme. It includes area 
skill surveys to provide comprehensive local information on the 
occupational composition of current employment, current vacancies 
and future manpower requirements (generally 2 and 5 years hence). 
Such information is essential to a community in its long-term man- 
power planning. 

24. As a part of the occupational information programme, the 
State employment services also prepare occupational guides which are 
designed for use in vocational guidance and employment counselling. 
These guides contain information about job duties, significant occu- 
pations in a community, and anticipated job opportunities, as well as 
related information on such items as training and experience require- 
ments. These guides supplement the studies which provide informa- 
tion on a national basis which are found in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. 

Testing, Guidance and Counselling 

25. Local offices provide counselling service for applicants who 
may need help in making a vocational choice, a vocational change, 
or adjustment to a job for which they have been trained. The need 
for counselling is most common with special worker groups such as 
youth, servicemen recently released from military service, housewives 
entering or reentering the labour market, older workers who have 
been laid off, displaced or retired, handicapped applicants and 
minority group members. 

26. Tests are frequently used in local offices to help determine 
the acquired skills or potential abilities of applicants for work. 
Aptitude tests have been developed for more than 400 specific occupa- 
tions. More than 1.425 local employment offices are equipped with 
testing facilities. The types of tests administered include proficiency 
and trade tests to measure occupational skills already acquired, as 
aids for the selection of qualified applicants for referral to jobs. For 
trainee-type jobs, specific aptitude test batteries are used in selecting 
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applicants with the necessary potential abilities. For applicants who 
are uncertain about what they want to do and who need help in 
making a vocational choice, the Interest Check List and the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (G.A.T.B.) are used. The Interest Check List 
serves to relate preferred activities to fields of work ; and the General 
Aptitude Test Battery provides the counsellor with leads as to the 
fields of work in which an applicant is likely to be more successful. 

27. The volume of counselling and testing activities performed 
by the employment service in recent years is as follows : 



ACTIVITY 


FISCAL 

\t.\v 1961 


FISCAL 
YEAR 1962 


SpMrific Xcsi 


(148,000 

579.000 

573.000 
1,783,000 


847.000 

632.000 

697.000 
2,021,000 


Profjricncv Xcsi 


G.A T.B. ' 


Counselling inicrvicws 





Programmes for U.mfyinc Labour Market Services 

28. The U.S.E.S. provides an inter-area recruitment service which 
operates throughout the national, regional. State, and all local em- 
ployment service offices as an integpral part of the overall placement 
function. Although employers and applicants are served in a wide 
range of occupational categories, the majority of job orders represent 
professional, technical and skilled occupations. 

29. Briefly, inter-area recruitment operates in the following 
manner : if an employer places a job order in any local office of the 
employment service and it is found that no qualified applicants are 
available locally, inter-area recruitment service may be utilized. Such 
an order is cleared first to “areas of direct clearance . These are 
usually offices only a short distance from the order-holding office 
either within the same State or in a different State. If it is found 
that qualified applicants are not available in these areas of direct 
clearance, the order is sent to the State office where it is reviewed 
in »he light of all available labour market information. The State 
otfice may decide to refer the order to other States where applicants 
are most likely to be available. The order may also be included on the 
State Inventory of Job Openings which is distributed to all other 
States. Any office that has a qualified applicant for any order in 
clearance may then arrange for referral of that applicant with the 
office that holds the order. 

.SO. Over 160 local offices throughout the country have been 
designated as participants in a Professional Office Network. These 
offices are concerned specifically with placement in the professional 
categories and a very close working relationship is maintained between 
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I hem. Each one of these offices receives, on a bi-weekly basis, listings 
of job openings in professional fields from each of the other specialized 
employment service offices throughout the country. Thus, if an 
applicant contacts any one of the professional offices in the network, 
he can learn of job openings in areas served by the other professional 
offices. 

INDL'CIIOX .and Pl.ACEMEXT SeRMCES for SrECIAI. EMPI.OYMF.Vr GROI PS 

31. Handicapped persons, older workers, and members of minority 
groups often have diffictilty in getting jobs because of prejudice 
rather than because of lack of ability. Persons in these groups have 
a high incidence of joblessness, and frequently have skills that are 
obsolescent ; often the prospect for their returning to jobs on the 
basis of their past experience and know-how is not good. They arc 
much in need of special assistance in the labour market. 

32. Service to these special applicant groups is provided by (he 
Employment .Service in three general programme areas. 

a) Direct service programmes to provide placement, job cotinselling, 
and job development assistance. 

b) Educational and information programmes aimed at (hanging 
negative attitudes, correcting misconceptions, and eliminating 
bias in the employment of applicants in these groups. 

c) Research studies to develop economic and social facts about the 
capabilities and characteristics of these special groups. 

PLACE.VIENT SERVICES FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

33. Various programmes are carried on to serve agricultural work- 
ers and employers. 

a) The annual worker programme provides for registration and 
orderly scheduling of migratory workers to successive job openings. 
Through this programme, greater continuity of employment is 
assured to the migrant worker as he follows the crops. 

b) The day-haul programme takes advantage of services of available 
workers residing within commuting distance of farm job locations. 
Workers are “picked up” daily at designated gathering places in 
town, transported to the farm job. and returned to town at the 
end of the day’s work. 

c) The youth programme provides for enlistment of school authori- 
ties, parents’ groups and other local interested parties in soliciting 
services of youth for agricultural jobs. The programme may 
involve day-haul, “live-in’’ or labour camp referrals. Cooperation 
with agricultural agencies and employers is encouraged. 

d) The farm employment days’ programme involves arranged meet- 
ings of farmers and workers for on-the-spot interview, referral, and 
placement. 
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e) The volunteer farm placement representative programme, which 
helps both farm employers and workers, has volunteer represen- 
tatives appointed in var’ us areas to serve (without remuneration) 
in providing farm labour informational and placement services. 

The pooled interview programme is one in which Employment 
Service representatives from labour-demand States travel to a 
labour-supply State, in advance of the season of need, for the 
purpose of interviewing crew leaders who are ‘‘called-in to des- 
ignated local offices. During these interviews successive seasonal 
job commitments arc made in response to definite job orders 
carried by Employment Service representatives from the demand 
States. 

g) The foreign-worker programme provides for meeting labour 
shortages within an area by bringing in workers from Mexico, 
the British West Indies, Canada, or Japan. Mexico supplies most 
of these workers, who are selected at the U.S. border by Employ- 
ment Service officials and hired by individual employers. The 
foreign workers are employed only in such a manner that their 
employment will not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic workers. This year some 200,000 Mexicans 
and about 20,000 other nationals will be employed. 

34. In serving migrant workers, local offices cooperate with com- 
munity groups that provide such workers with health, day-care, 
educational and recreational facilities. To ensure compliance with 
standards governing recruitment of inter-state workers, the Employ- 
ment Service offices are concerned with inspection of housing furnish- 
ed to inter-state farm workers, and with wage surveys to determine 
prevailing rates paid to farm workers. 

35. In conducting the Mexican programme, every attempt is made 
to protect the working conditions of the foreign workers themsjlves, 
and the domestic workers with whom they compete. Mexicans must 
be paid the prevailing wage for the activity in the area or a standard 
rate which will not adversely affect the wages of domestic workers. 
Employers are required by law to meet certain standards of housing, 
transportation, and other working conditions. A compliance program- 
me has been set np to assure that these standards are met. Similar 
programmes protect working conditions for foreign workers of other 
nationality. 

36. The rural areas programme is concentrated in rural, low- 
income areas which are now being served only partially and inade- 
quately. The overall objective is to promote the economic adjustment 
of these areas and the occupational adjustment of their individual 
residents by providing employment counselling and placement assist- 
ance to individuals for non-agricultural jobs within or outside the 
area, as well as related services. 
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Chapter VI 

MANPOWER PROGRAMMES 



i- The United States Government has recently undertaken a 
number of programmes aimed at reducing the high unemployment 
that has persisted during the past five years. New depreciation guide- 
lines are among the measures which have been instituted in order 
to encourage investment and thus to stimulate employment and 
cieate the conditions necessary for a more vigorous rate of national 
^onomic growth. In addition, a major tax revision and reduction 
has been recommended to the Congress for passage in this session. 

2. It has also become evident that new tools are needed in the 
form of specific manpower programmes to support these broad fiscal 
and monetary tools of economic action. 

3. At the same time that large numbers of workers have been 

unemployed, many job openings have remained unfilled for lack of 
workers trained in the required skills. Furthermore, the rapidity f 
change in our s^iety has increased need for programmes to assist 
workers in making the transitions from declining to new industries, 
from contracting to expanding occupations, and from labour market 
areas in which job openings are being reduced to those of rising job 
opportunities. ® ^ 

4. In 1961, with the passage of the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
concept of Federal retraining for the unemployed came into being. 
This was followed in 1962 by the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act which substantially broadened Federal activity in the field 
of occupational training and retraining. In addition, the M.D.T.A., 
for the first time, laid the basis for a unified and comprehensive 
manpower research programme designed to investigate the factors 
associated with unemployment and to develop methods for eliminating 
its causes and ameliorating its effects. 

5. The year 1962 also saw the passage of two other major bills 
which affected the manpower situation of the Nation. One was the 
Public Works Acceleration Act, which authorizes |900 million for 
public works projects to boost employment in areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment. The other was the Trade Expansion Act, 
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which provides financial compensation up to 52 weeks to workers 
in industries injured by increased imports arising primarily from the 
tariff concessions of this Act. An unusual provision of this Act 
authorizes compensation for relocating affected workers and their 
families to areas where they have obtained employment. 



Area Redevelopment An 



6 The A.R.A., approved on May 1, 1961, provides for training pro- 
wammes to equip unemployed and underemployed persons eco- 
nomically distresed areas, for jobs. In addition to providing direct 
financial assistance to business, manpower training provisions were 
incorporated which focused on providing the unemployed and under- 
emnloved with an opportunity to acquire occupational skills. 



7. By the end of 1962, 268 projects had been approved involving 
15,360 trainees. These projects covered 39 States, American Samoa, 
and Puerto Rico. 



Manpower Development and Training Act 

8 An awareness that the problem is not confined to areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, prompted passage of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962. This Act authorizes 
the training of unemployed and underemployed persons in occupa- 
tions in which there is a reasonable expectation of future employment. 

9. Funds for the implementation of this Act were not appropriat^ 
till mid-August 1962 so that many programmes are still m Je early 
development stage. The limited amount of time during which the 
M.D.T.A. has been in effect precludes any overall assessment of its 
achievements. Nevertheless, certain implications concerning the direc- 
tion of the programme can be inferred from the 509 projects which 
under the Act were begun January 31, 1963, the latest date for which 
information is available. 

10 By this date, approved projects covered all of the 50 States 
and included 21,400 workers. The largest share of the approved pro- 
iects was in the North eastern and North Central parts of the country. 
Four States — California, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania 
— accounted for almost half of the trainees in approved projects. 



11. The training courses approved, include more than 100 occupa- 
tions, predominantly white-collar and skilled. This concentration 
reflects prevailing shifts in our economy from goods producing to 
service industries, from blue-collar to white-collar occupations and 
from less skilled to more skilled jobs. Over a third of the trainees 
were enrolled in courses leading to professional, maMgerial, clenca 
and sales jobs ; over 16 per cent were in training for such skilled 
service occupation, as motor vehicle mechanics and repairmen. 
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12. The data already collected have provided detailed information 
on the characteristics of trainees. The extent to which the programme 
has concentrated upon workers in the labour force for whom unem- 
ployment represents a most severe hardship, and whose chances for 
reemployment appear restricted, is demonstrated by these facts : 

Of those enrolled in training. 

About half had been out of work for 15 or more weeks ; 

One-third had been unemployed for over half a year ; 

One-fifth had been unemployed for a year or longer. 

In contrast, among all those unemployed in 1962, 

The long-term unemployed (15 weeks and over) accounted for 
slightly more than one-fourth of the total ; 

Those jobless for more than 6 months represented less than one 
out of every 10 workers ; 

Those unemployed for at least a year accounted for 6 per cent. 

13. Moreover, over three-fourths of the male trainees were either 
heads of households or families, whereas among all of the unemploy- 
ed, this category accounted for about 50 per cent. 

14. Although the initial M.D.T.A. trainees have tended to be 
younger and better educated than the average of the unemployed, 
about one out of 10 trainees was an older worker (45 and over) and 
three out of 10 had less than a high school education. 

15. Workers are trained only in occupations for which vacancies 
are available. The fact that 7 out of 10 of the men in training in areas 
of relatively substantial unemployment are enrolled in courses leading 
to skilled occupations, supports one major thesis of M.D.T.A. — that 
jobs are available for workers who are adequately trained even where 
unemployment is high. Data relating to A.R.A. training courses also 
substantiate this fact. Some two-thirds of all workers in A.R.A. courses 
are training for such skilled occupations as machine tool operator, 
welder, automobile and electronic mechanics, stenographer, and 
nurse’s aid. 

16. In addition to programmes for retraining unemployed and 
under-employed workers, the M.D.T.A. includes provisions of even 
greater potential significance relating to manpower research. The 
.\ct takes cognizance of the complex and rapidly changing nature of 
our economy and of our imperfect knowledge of the diverse influences 
affecting employment and unemployment. Accordingly, the Act directs 
the Department of Labor to mount a unitied and comprehensive 
manpower research programme and to direct the investigation of the 
entire problem of unemployment with a view towards developing 
feasible and effective remedies. 

17. As the development of an overail framework of manpower 
research is proceeding, a number of promising research projects have 
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been initiated, both within and outside the Department of Labor, 
in fields of technological change, training methods and results, devel- 
opment and refinement of essential labour force data, planning for 
an early warning system for anticipating employment effects of auto- 
mation developments, and in other fields relating to manpower. 

18. In addition, the research resources of all units in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and of other agencies performing research in fields 
bearing on employment and unemployment have been drawn upon 
to provide a comprehensive body of manpower information. Part of 
the results of this research work is embodied in the Manpower Report 
of the President which, in accordance with the provisions of M.D.T.A., 
appraises the Nation’s manpower resources, requirements and utili- 
zation. 



I 

III 

REPORT BY THE EXAMINERS 




PREFACE 



TIic Secrciary-Gencral of the Organisation for Economic 
uperation and Development has assigned us the task of reviewing 
manpower trends, problems, programmes and policies in the United 
States as a basis for a “confrontation” of the United States by the 
Manpower and Social Affairs Committee in March 196?. Our 
review of the United Sutes took place during the month of 
January 1963. 

Our approach to this assignment was determined, to a large 
extent, by the fact that only a month was available and hence a hi^ly 
concentrated “research technique” was required. Our method consist- 
ed essentially of interviewing those persons listed here, in an effort to 
distil the essence of their knowledge of United States’ manpower 
trends and policies. We are, therefore, indebted to all of tho» on 
whom we relied in our review and evaluation. Those whom we ii'ter- 
viewed gready facilitated our task by their objectivity and by their 
willingness to co-operate in discussing freely all aspects of their bWn 
country’s manpower policies and problems. This co-operatioii was 
most essential as we had no time in which to undertake firsthand 
research or even to review in detail documentation and research 
studies. 

We have tried to focus our examination on two broad areas of 
manpower policy : 

First, on manpower mobility and adaptation under the unpact 
of a constantly changing technology in a dynamic economy. Second, 
on adapting and developing manpower resources through eduation. 
training and labour market programmes to the great potential for 
long-run economic growth iii the United States. 

Within this framework, we have selected four primary areas for 
examination within the broad field of manpower policy. First has 
been the contribution which active manpower prograinmes can inakc 
to fostering economic growth in an economy characterized by a sig^ni- 
ficant degree of under-utilisation of manpower resources. Second, we 
have looked at the manpower implications of technological change 
as these affect research requirements, the adapution of manpower to 
changing technology and the adaptation of manpower through col- 
lective £irgaining ; we have examined the contribution of eduction 
and training to the development of manpower resources within the 
context of economic growth, and finally, we have reviewed the role 
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of the employment service as a major institution for the implementa- 
tion of manpower policies. 

We have tried to bring to the surface basic policy questions for 
discussion, although from time to time we ask detailed questions to 
illustrate the variety and flavour of the manpower problem? and 
institutions which we have found in the United States. 

The United Slates is characterized by an immense variety and 
complexity of manpower problems, programmes and trends. At one 
extreme, it might be characterized as fifty countries with each State 
representing economic regions which have a great variety of man- 
power problems and institutions for dealing with them. There are a 
large number of institutions, such as local school systems and other 
educational and training institutions, business corporations, trade 
unions, local and state governments and a number of federal govern- 
ment agencies which together have a significant bearing on the utili- 
sation and development of manpower resources. Within this institu- 
tional context of a free market economy, the individual worker and 
employer make decisions which largely determine the trends and 
problems which we have examined. 

If the observer is to grasp the characteristics and nature of man- 
power problems and the ways in which gwernments develop policies 
to deal with them in the United States, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that three levels of government — federal, state and local — all play 
a role in the decision-making process. This is particularly true of the 
training, education and enrployment service fields. Because of the 
many institutional complexirVs in the manpower field, we have not 
attempted to explore organisational and institutional problems in 
depth or to raise questions about the more effective organisation of 
manpower programmes, except at the national level. 

At our request, the United States Department of Labor has 
provided a brief flictual and statistical background account of man- 
power trends and problems in both a short and long run context. 

Our report provides a review and evaluation of the four man- 
power areas mentioned above and is followed by a series of questions 
related to each chapter and section of our report. We would recom- 
mend that the questions be read in the context of each chapter rather 
than in isolation. 

Each of the examiners assumed primary responsibility for partic- 
ular chapters of the report in consultation with his colleagues and 
all are in substantial agreement on its main outlines, and its analysis 
of problems, programmes and policies. 

Dr. Bert Zoeteweij. Assistant Economic Adviser of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, assumed primary responsibility for Chapter I. 
Di W.R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister, Canadian Department 
of Labour, assumed responsibility for the Introduction and for 
Chapters II and III ; while Mr. Nils Kellgrcn, Economic Adviser. 
Royal National Labour Market Board of Sweden, was responsible 
for Chapter IV. The examiners acted as individual experts and the 
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organisations of which they arc meinbeis, of course, assume no respon- 
sibility for any views which may be expressed in this report. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank the many people who made this 
report possible, but who asmme no responsibility for its shortcomings. 
In particular, we should like to mention the Honourable John F. 
Henning, Under-Secretary of Labo:, U.S. Department of Labor, who 
was our host. Mr. Harry Weiss, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and Director of the International Labor Affairs Bureau, unde*- whose 
auspices we worked, and in particular, Mr. Howard Carpenter of the 
latter Bureau, who greatly facilitated the writing of this report by 
making all of the clerical, interviewing and other arrangements which 
were essential to the fulfilment of our assignment. 

W. R. Dymond 

Nils Kellcren 

Bert ZoETEW’Eij 

Washington, D.C. 

February 2, 1963 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. As a member of O.E.C.D., the United States has subscribed to 
a target for economic growth of 50 per cent from 1960 to 1970. This 
implies a growth rate for the United States’ economy somewhat in 
excess of 4 per cent a year. 

2. The focus of our review is on the manpower dimension of 
achieving this growth rate in the United States. Our point of departure 
is essentially that of evaluating the effectiveness with which manpower 
resources are utilized, in both a short and long-run sense, within a 
context of accelerated economic growth. 

3. It is evident that since 1957 the United States has under- 
utilized its capacity for economic growth in physical, human, and 
technolog[ical terms. This is particularly obvious in the case of man- 
power resources. Persistently high rates of unemployment and of 
underemployment in some sectors of the economy have been present 
for some years. 

4 The 1963 report of the Council of Economic Advisers stresses 
this theme, as does the recent O.E.C.D. review of the performance 
of the United States economy^ It is important to all O.E.C.D. coun- 
tries that the United States rate of growth rise substantially, as this 
will benefit other countries, e.g., though international trade, and 
thus strengthen the growth rate of the Western world and the under- 
developed countries. It is essential that the United States economy 
provide world leadership in the achievement of high rates of growth, 
together with a minimum of human dislocation. This is the broad 
context in which we shall examine manpower problems and policies. 

5. Public policy and debate in the United States heavily emphasize 
solutions to the “unemployment problem”. For most of the European 
members of O.E.C.D., the economic rationale for more vigorous man- 
power programmes springs largely from the requirement to utilize 
relatively scarce manpower resources efficiently. This contrasts with 
the problem of under utilized manpower resources in the United 
States. In the European context of rapid economic growth, it is 
evident that the efficient allocation of human resources and their 
advance preparation for meeting the needs of an expanding economy 
are a fundamental part of sustaining a high rate of growth. 

1. Economic Surveys by the O.E.C.D., United States, November 1962, 
O.L.C.D., Paris. 
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6. There is substantial agreement today that demand in the 
United States economy requires considerable stimulation if a higher 
growth rate is to be achieved. The effort to stimulate the growth of 
production and employment is receiving a great deal of attention in 
United States Government policy, through reducing personal and 
business taxes, through creating a more favourable climate for 
business and through increasing the rate of application of tech- 
nological and scientific development. 

7. It is not our role to explore the ways and means by which the 
growth rate may be increased, as that is the concern of other commit- 
tees of 0,E,C.D, The current *‘une nployment problem’’ has tended to 
lead in the United States to a f icus on how manpower policy and 
labour market institutions can contribute to the rrauction of unem- 
ployment. There is discussion in the United States surrounding the 
question of the structural imbalance of labour supply, particularly of 
the unemployed in relation to the changing occupational and 
industrial patterns of labour demand. It is clear that most of the 
unemployed have relatively low levels of education and little skill 
and that among them there are a number of disadvantaged groups 
who are not very competitive in the labour market. At the same time, 
the requirements of the economy are in the direction of higher and 
higher levels of education, skills and occupational training. Thus 
there is a considerable degree of labour market imbalance. Hence, 
the training of unemployed, a more efficiently functioning Employ- 
ment Service and the stimulation of adaptation and mobility, can 
play a significant role in securing a better balance between the 
characteristics of the unemployed and the manpower requirements 
of the economy. It is not possible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy the contribution that these approaches can make to reducing 
the level of unemployment. The extent to which these measures are 
successful depends on the occupational and geographic distribution 
of labour demand, and on the effectiveness of these measures in 
creating a better balance in the labour market. There is not enough 
statistical data on the nature of labour demand in occupational 
and geographic terms to make an informed judgement on the 
quantitative extent to which these programmes will have an impact 
on employment. 

8. While this question has been actively debated in the United 
States, the rationale in economic terms for a more effective and active 
manpower policy is not so much the contribution it can make to 
reducing the level of current unemployment, important as this is, but 
the contribution it can make to equipping manpower resources to 
meet the potential economic growth needs of the economy. In the 
United States simply because the need for growth is greater than the 
performance, a large part of the justification for a more vigorous and 
adequate manpower policy appears to be robbed of an understandable 
and acceptable rationale. 



Ciiapter I 



ECONOMIC GROWTH 
AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 



Thk Need for Growth 

]. In the following chapters. United States manpower policy is 
examined from the point of view of economic growth. The reason 
for choosing this focus is twofold. First, the growth rate hoped f6r 
from the United States economy during the years ahead is quite high 
— considerably in excess of actual achievements in recent years. 
Second, manpower policy in improving the utilization and qualifica- 
tions of t!ie labour force, can make a significant contribution to 
economic growth. 

2. The United States is a party to the agrccincnt among Member 
countries of O.E.C.D. to set a target for raising the combined real 
G.N.P. of the twenty economies by 50 per cent during the decade of 
1960-1970. As the United States contributes 60 per cent of the total 
output of the group, the performance of its economy is decisive for 
the O.E.C.D. community’s ability to attain the target. The Council 
of Economic Advisers has stated that the achievement required from 
the United States is that of “stepping up our growth rate to 4 per cent 
and beyond as we move through the decade"*. An O.E.C.D. Working 
Party found that, in the light of prospective growth rates in other 
Member countries, an annual growth rate of 4.4 per cent in the 
United States would be consistent with the collective target^ 

3. A sustained annual growth rate of over 4 per cent is high. 
From 1909 to 1957 real national income in the United States rose at 
a rate of 2.89 per cent. During the ‘fifties’, G.N.P. in the United States 
rose at a somewhat faster rate — 3.3 per cent. But from 1955-60 it 
rose at a lower rate — 2.3 per cent. An average annual rate of 4.3 per 
cent prevailed from 1950-55, but this period comprised the excep- 
tional stimulant of the Korean War. 



1. Annual Report, Washington, 196.3, p. 42. 

2. O.E.C.D., Policies for Economic Growth, Paris, 1962. p. 28. 
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Manpower Policy and Growth 

4. Manpower policy is concerned with both the developing nt and 
the effective deployment of human resources. Through both cnannels 
it can make important contributions to economic growth. In the long 
run, expansion and overall improvement in the skill levels of the 
labour force increase a nation’s capacity to produce. In the short run, 
adequate demand and a smoothly functioning labour market enable 
this productive capacity to be utilized to a high degree. 

5. Regarding the long run aspect of developing human resources, 
it is fair to say that the sources of economic growth, the pr^esses 
through which various factors foster or hamper it, and the quantitative 
importance of the principal individual factors are not precisely 
known. Research into these questions is being undertaken in various 
countries, but the results are not yet conclusive. A recent major 
statistical study of the United States economy identified increases in 
the volume of labour input and in education as quantitatively the 
principal sources of past growth — indeed, as being^ rather more 
important than increases in physical capital. Another view attributes 
a large role to investment in physical assets as a source of growth, 
because new capital goods are regarded as the means of transmitting 
higher standards of education, advances of technical knowledge, and 
other improvements to the actual production process. But there seems 
to be an opinion among economists, both in the United States and^ in 
other countries, that growth has been due in part to an expanding 
and progressively better qualified labour force. This suggests that the 
rate of future growth will depend to a large extent on the main- 
tenance of a rapid rate of increase in total manhours worked, and 
of a rapid rise in the already very high level of ability of the American 
labour force. 

6 As a result of the high birth rates of the immediate post-World 
War II years, there will be a high rate of entrance of young workers 
into the labour market in the years ahead. The size of the labour force 
is certain to increase considerably, posing the challenge of its full and 
effective utilization in the context of a rapidly growing economy. 
This expansion in itself places great demands on the national educa 
tion and training system. But in addition, sustained rapid growth 
will require a continued rise in the educational and skill level of 
the nation’s manpower. .A high proportion of the American popula 
tion already receives a high level of education. This means that 
special attention should now be paid to improvement in the quality 
of education, to types of study that are particularly relevant to the 
raising of output, and to better utilization of students’ talents. 

7. A major part of the discussion in the following chapters deals 
with the short term problems of the effective deployment of human 
resources and its relation to economic growth. Idleness and ineffective 
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utilization of the labour force keep output below capacity and thus 
are obstacles to the attainment of growth targets. For an economy 
bent on fast growth, it is therefore essential to maintain an adequate 
level of effective demand. As noted in the Introduction, the Govern- 
ment is seeking to s:“p up demand to such a level. 

8. But it is well known that achieving this end would not mean 
full utilization of human resources. Inde^, the target (designated as 
an “interim target”) set in the latest report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers is for the United States economy to generate demand "suf- 
ficiently great in total to require the productive efforts of 96 per cent 
of the civilian labour force” (pp. 42, 40). It would, of course, be in the 
interests of economic growth if this hgure could be increased. To 
achieve this is the task of manpower policy as we see it. 

9. If no such policy is pursued, further increases in demand cal- 
culated to raise the overall level of employment and output, lead to 
strains and local shortages in the markets for labour and products. 
These tend to put more and more upward pressure on wages and 
prices, while smaller and smaller increases in employment result from 
rising demand. We cannot judge whether and to what extent such cost 
increasing strains may be met, at least in the early phases of this 
process, by the application of certain criteria (known in the United 
States as "guideposts”) for private wage and price fixing. But it seems 
clear that measures to move unemployed labour to the areas and 
occupations where shortages might otherwise occur, will make it 
possible to increase employment by raising the level of demand with- 
out provoking cost pressures to a point beyond that which would be 
feasible without the use of such measures. 

10. In any examination of this problem, the extent and pattern of 
unfilled jobs or the degree to which jobs are filled by workers of less 
qualification than those available, is a key concept. As noted elsewhere 
in this Report, relatively little is known about vacancies in the 
United States labour market. For purposes of the present discussion, 
an unfilled vacancy means essentially foregone output. The value of 
this foregone output can be calculated or approximately estimated. 
It represents the cost of leaving the vacancy unfilled. It therefore 
indicates the upper limit to the cost that, in purely economic terms, 
could justifiably be incurred in attempting to fill the vacancy. The 
cost of filling the vacancy comprises, of course, that of training or 
retraining, and perhaps moving the residence, of workers. If the 
worker is already employed, the cost of taking him out of his present 
job in order to fill a vacancy also comprises the value of his current 
output. Since vacancies tend to be concentrated in growth industries, 
while a number of workers are always employed in stagnant or 
declining industries, it is normal to expect that some employed 
workers could with advantage be moved to other jobs, especially if 
the continuance of their present employment depends on import 
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tariffs oi other protective devices that reduce the real value of output 
below its apparent size. 



The Unemployment Probi.em 

11 The main question that we have asked ourselves when 
examining various aspects of United States manpower policy has 
therefore been this: to what extent do the functions performed and 
programmes carried out. or envisaged, contribute to the development 
and effective deployment of human resources for economic growth . 
This is of course, not the only criterion that can be applied to man- 
power policies. For example, an important alternative orientation 
would be to ask what contributions such policies make to alleviating 
hardships arising from unemployment. Since unemployment is a 
social scourge, it is vitally important to reduce its consequences in 
terms of misery, to a minimum. 

12 It would appear that the mitigation of hardships arising from 
unemployment has been a major consideration in the organization 
and implementation of United States manpower policy, es^cially of 
labour market policy. Thus, in Chapter IV it is noted that ‘^5 Uni ed 
States Employment Service (established in 1933, m the imdst of a 
depression) has for a long time been charged with tasks which have 
cTeated an image of an agency primarily concerned with measures for 
the relief and welfare of the unemployed. The point may further be 
illustrated by the operational provisions of the Acts mentioned in 
the section entitled “Manpower Development” in the latest Economic 
Report of the President^. 

13. Under the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961, the Federal 
Govcinment may help “areas of substantial and pereistent unemp oy- 
ment and underemployment” to create “new employment opportu- 
nities” through redevelopment. In this framework, the Secretary of 
Labor is to “determine the occupational training or retraining needs 
of unemployed and underemployed individuals” residing in redevelop- 
ment areas. He must further “provide for the orderly selection and 
referral of those unemployed or underemployed in the area, who can 
reasonably be expected to obtain employment as a resu t of the skill 
thev will acquire in the training which is to be made available . 
He may oay retraining subsistence payments to such people at the 
local ratJ of Unemployment Compensation, provided that no such 
Compensation is received, and in any case for no longer than 

16 weeks. 

14 Under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 
the Secretary of Labor is to promote training programmes designed 
to qualify for employment, people “' /ho cannot reasonably be expect- 

I In the same section a Youth Employment Opportunities Bill is announced 
but was not available at the time of writing. 
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ed to secure full-time employment without such training”. But he must 
first determine “that there is a reasonable expectation of employment 
in the occupation for which the person is to be trained” and if this 
is not the case in the aiea of residence, he must “obtain reasonable 
assurance of such person’s willingness to accept employment” else- 
where. Training allowances may again be paid at State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation levels, up to 52 weeks, but the full allowance may 
only be paid to unemployed persons with three years of gainful 
employment, provided that they are heads of households. 

15. The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 offers a wider range of 
manpower policy instruments. Although there is little experience 
with this Act, it is useful to mention some of the labour adjustment 
provisions it contains. Under these provisions workers having “a sub- 
stantial attachment to the labour force” am displaced as a con- 
sequence of tariff concessions, may be helped in three ways. First, 
they may benefit from the training programmes under M.D.T.A. 
Second, an adjustment allowance may be paid which, in some cases, 
would be somewhat higher than Unemployment Compensation, for 
a period up to 52 weeks, provided that the worker is available for work 
and training. If, after 52 weeks, the training course has not been 
completed, up to another 26 weeks’ allowance may be paid. Third, 
heads of families without a reasonable prospect of suitable re-employ- 
ment may be paid a relocation allowance to pay the cost of moving 
and installation in the new residence. 

16. Thus, the Trade Expansion Act offers a somewhat more active 
approach to manpov;er policy than does the earlier legislation in 
this field. But it appears from the discussion of the relevant provisions 
in Congressional Committees that this was not their primary object. 
The intention v/as to provide for those becoming unemployed as 
a result of tariff, concessions, a treatment more generous than that 
given to “ordinary” unemployed. The position of those affected by 
tariff concessions was described as akin to that of veterans, in that 
both were victims of Government action for the national good. Tariff 
concessions were not among the normal risks that a man assumed 
when taking a job. In contrast to those who become unemployed as 
a result of causes “that they should have understood could happen” 
but which they accepted “more or less with their eyes open”, the 
victims of tariff concessions were felt to be entitled to more generous 
help in their employment adjustment. 

17. It should t be concluded from the above that Government 
manpower policy in the United States is oblivious to the importance 
of economic growth. For example, in August 1962, a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic Growth was established ; the Secretary of Labor 
is a member, together with his colleagues of the Treasury and of 
Commerce, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, who serves as Chair- 
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man. From the task description of this Committee given in the latest 
report of the Council of Economic Advisers (p. 160), it would appear 
that this Committee could concern itself with both the short-term 
and long-term dimensions of manpower policy for economic growth 
of the kind mentioned in paragraph 4 above. Also, M.D.TA. entrusts 
to the .Secretary of Labor the task of studying automation and other 
structural changes, and of underurking research and forecasting in 
these fields. Thus, information could be de\*eloped as a basis for 
long term manpower policy. The Act itself does not seem to provide 
for operatir^nal action regarding such long-term policy, but it does 
require the Secretary to disseminate information and to “recommend 
ne^ed adjustments”. 

18. The scope and nature of manpower policies will inevitably 
differ in relative emphasis, if not in some substance, depending on 
whether the main object is seen as that of fostering growth, or as that 
of alleviating hardships arising from unemployment. For example, 
as regards the timing of action, concern about future growth tends 
to provoke questions of training requirements, of the need for mobility 
of either workers or jol « at an earlier stage than does a policy for 
reducing unemploymeuA As growth depends to a large extent on 
the development (in addition to the deployment) of human resources, 
and as this development is a slow process, concern about growth rails 
for the consideration of long-term manpower requirements as a basis 
for educational and training policies. More generally, growth-oriented 
policies would comprise preventive action, as well as the curative 
action typical of an overriding concern with unemployment. The 
volume of investment in manpower development and deployment 
under an unemployment-oriented policy will tend to be determined 
by considerations of social equity. With a growth orientation it oug^t 
to reflect the expected pay-off in terms of for example, the additional 
^'^oduct obtained by filling vacancies, or in the long run by a given 
increase in, say, advanced training in mathematics. S imil a r ly, an 
unemployment orientation will tend to circumscribe the nature of 
manpower development and training work more narrowly than would 
a growth-directed policy. For example, workers may be trained, but 
only if a specific job is in sight, and provided that the training does 
not exceed a time limit which tends to be shcHrt. A growth-oriented 
policy would tend to have more fle:tible standards. 

19. It is appropriate to mention two points on which there would 
be no policy difference as between the two arientations. First, it is 
not tiie case that one approach would take care of the unemployed 



I. .Again, the Trade Expansion Act introduced a new dimension in United 
States manpower policy in that petitions for adjustment assistance may be filled 
before workers lose their jobs, if it is found that additional imports lesultii^ from 
tariff concessions "immediately threaten to cause r.aemployment". 



while the other would not. Unemployed workers are of great concern 
to both approaches, though for different reasons*. 

2U. Second, growth orientation in manpower policy docs not 
mean replacement of market forces by Government planning. It is 
true that such policy is vitally interested in expectations regarding 
long-term, manpower requirements. But the function of forecasts 
would merely be tbit of providing an informational basis for existing 
public and private agencies to plan their own activities. It is also 
true that in the short run a growth orienution would tend to entail 
a mote active approach to the training and moving of workers. But 
it would be perfectly possible for the agencies concerned with these 
activities merely to support and stiengthen the tendencies operating 
in the market, as these tendencies are apparent from existing or 
expected vacancies on the one hand, and weakening employment 
tendencies in certain areas or activities on the other. For example, 
workers might be enabled to fill vacancies, even if they did not them- 
selves have the money needed for relocation, and even if they had to 
be trained for rather a long time. In other words, the response to 
market developments would be reinforced, not replaced by public 
planning. Indeed, for a growth-oriented manpower policy to be 
elective, it seems essential that such policy be supported by, and 
formulated with, the participation of the private parties directly 
concerned with the latour market No such policy could be viable 
in the United States if it did not enjoy such support. 

SlRUCTURAL AND DeMAXD FACTORS IN THE UXITED STATES UXFVPLOY- 
XEXT Problem 

21. As indicat td above, we refrain in this Report from examining 
that aspect of short-term policy which consists of maintaining an 
adequate level of demand in the United States economy. That aspect 
has been discussed in the Working Party on Economic Growth of 
O.E.CJ). This does not mean that we consider it generally desirable 
to separate discussion and policy-making rr .-yarding this problem 
from short-term manpower policy. On the contrary, in many situations 
it may be of great advanta^ to have the demand and manpower 
aspects of short-term economic growth considered as a whole. 

Perhaps the mar'..* is of special interest in the United States 
in view of the discussion over the question as to whether the 
progressive deterioration in the employment situation since 1553, and 



I. Providing adequate income security for the unemployed is, of course, the 
funetkm of Unemployment Compensation schemes. In addition. Unemployment 
Cmpeiration affe^ the state of the labour market in two ways. Firstly, in main- 
taining incomes to some extent, it puts a prop under the level of aggregate demanu 
— thus performing the part of a “built-in stabilizer”. Secondly, by ensuring that 
unemployed woikcn arc not whtdly deprived of income, it. to a certain extent, 
increases their ability to move when this is necessary in onler to find a new job. 
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especially since 1957. has been due lo failure to maiiiiain demand, 
or to structural change in the labour market. The latter concept is 
then understood to refer to such developments as automation, shifts 
in demand from goods to services, and the changes i.i skii! require- 
ments these entail*. In the former case, it should be possible to reduce 
unemployment primarily by stimulating demand. In the latter case, 
policies for greater mobility and adjustment of the labour force would 
be relatively more effective. 

23. It is evidently imporunt, also for other countries, to know 
whether or not the United States labour market is undeigoing 
structural changes. Unfortunately, the almost complete lack of 
United States statistics on unfilled vacancies and on the changing 
pattern of labour demand makes it hazardous to make pronounce- 
ments on the matter. However, even if it were possible to a»ign 
responsibility for the gradual increase in unemploymem to either 
Hmnami or Structural factors, it would not follow that the answer 
lies in either stimidation of demand or manpower policy as alternative 
remedies- From a policy and prices point of view, the matter can 
har dly be regarded as an “either-or” propwition or as a question of 
"first” raising demand and “’then” pursuing more active manpower 
policies. There seems to be a fair degree of agreement even among 
those economists who see no evidence of a growing structural com- 
ponent in United States unemployment, that if demand were raised 
to the point where further increases in demand would result primarily 
in rising wages rather than in increasing employment, there would 
still be 4 per cent unemployment^ By implication, due to structural 
factors, increasing demand could not reduce unemployment below 
4 per cent without causing inflation. In other words, the greater 
proportion of the present unemployment is not due to deficiency of 
demand. In other words again, “an imjwovement in the functioning 
of employment offices or in the mobility of labour can succeed in 
lowering the unemployment rate even when it is well above x and 
demand is less than adequate’**. This, in essence, is the position stated 
in paragraphs 7 and 8 above. 

24. Public authorities affect the short-run level and pattern of 
manpower utilization through measures to control the level of 
demand (monetary as well as fiscal policy) and through manpower 
policy. The precise connection between monetary and fiscal measures 
on the one hand, and their impact on manpower utilization on the 
other, depends of course on the specific nature of these measures 



1. Uneinployaient rates at the business cyxle peaks of 1953, 1957 and 1960 
were 2 6 4 2 Md 5.0 per cent respectively. The Council of Economic Advisers 
(Report, 'pp. 24 and 25) argued against the "structural” view. 

' 2 Ro^ M. Solow in Industrial Relations (Berkeley) of October 1962, S. 

Dr. Solow was a senior staff member of the Council of Eoinoniic Advisers from 
February 1961 until February 1962. 

3. Ibid. 
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— some industries and regions will experience a greater direct and 
indirect impact than others, but what these industries and reg;ions 
will be, will differ according to the precise nature of the programme. 

25. But, in addition, there arc a number of public agencies whose 
activiti^ have a more or less direcc impact on particular sectors of 
the labour market, even though this is not a primary purpose of these 
activities. These include, for example, agencies responsible for military 
construction and procurement : ' ^hway programmes, agriculture, 
and foreign trade. The total size . . the programmes concerned is very 
large and the management of these programmes has a significant 
bearing on the utilization of the country’s manpower resources. Some- 
times the programmes are deliberately adapt^ to the requirements 
of manpower policy, inso&r as this is compatible with their primary 
objectives (for example, placement of orders for defence procurement). 
To that extent, such programmes may play an important part in the 
creation of employment in areas or industries where this is particularly 
needed. Incresised spending on space exploration or defence tends to 
increase the demand for scientists, engineers and technicians. Similarly, 
increased spending on health and welhire may increase the demand 
for high-level manpower in these fields. 
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Chapter II 



TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 



Technoi.ocy and Maxpower 

1. Here we shall evaluate a series of questions which are related 
to the increased pace of technological change and the nature of its 
impact on manpower. We shall seek to look at the ways in which 
the manpower resources of the economy arc adapting to the changing 
directions of technology’, of market influences, to the shifting emphasis 
of national defence programmes, and to changing management, 
organization and techniques. Popular attention in the United States 
has been focused on “automation”, although in a more specific sense 
it has to do with the development of automatic technology in the 
factory and the office. 

2. Technological progress presents the United States with both 
a challenge and an opportunity. The challenge is to ensure that the 
human consequences of automation do i‘9t work unnecessary hard' 
ship on those who must adapt to it. The opportuiiity opens up vast 
perspectives for increasing human welfare in both a material and 
cultural sense. 

3. The United States economy is on the frontier of a great deal of 
technolt^cal development, which means that there are no historic 
guide-lines for forecasting and analyzing the impact of technology’ in 
manpower terms. At the same time, experience in the United States 
is most meaningful for other Western industrial countries which will 
probably be subject to technological transformations which often 
have their roots in the United States. 

4. Technological change affects almost every aspect of the working 
life of an industrial nation. It is said that more technological process 
has been made in the twentieth century than in all of the previous 
history of the world. Moreover, the pace of technology has increased 
sharply since World War II and appears to be ever quickening. 
A further significant factor is that the gap between scientific discovery 
and industrial application has been rapidly shrinking. Farraday’s 
discovery of electricity was not applied for 50 years. Today, the 



average gap between discovery and application is only from five to 
eight years. 

5. Some economists make a direct link between productivity and 
technological change, and consequently suggest that the pace of tech- 
nology has not quickened because there are no appreciable changes 
in rate of growth of productivity in recent years. The increased pace 
of technology is shown ir the substantial increases, as measured against 
the gprowth of labour force and G.N.P., in the numbers of scientists 
and engineers and in research and development expenditures. 

6. Automation, in particular, has had dramatic impacts on many 
United States industries, on the chemical and refining industries, on 
the metal fabricating industries, in the office and in banking institu- 
tions, and now it is clearly spreading its influence to many parts of 
the service sector of the economy. It is on the verge of having major 
effects on assembly operations which have hitherto been relatively 
untouched. Agriculture has been dramatically affected by techno- 
logical change in the broadest sense, with the result that the United 
States is producing much more food with less than half the manpower 
of two generations ago. 

7. An analysis of the impact of technological change on manpower 
and particularly on the occupational structure of the labour force 
is not possible here. From the point of view of its manpower implica- 
tions, technological change must be defined, as any innovations which 
affect the way in which goods or services are produced and distributed. 
It can change either the end product or the way in which it is 
produced or distributed. Changes in the production process, in 
business institutions or in the way in which they are organized should 
be included, as all of them may have profound occupational and 
manpower effects. For example, in the field of distribution, self- 
service supermarkets have had substantial employment effects. In the 
area of production organization, the introduction of the staff-expert 
principle has helped to produce whole new corps of professional and 
semi-professional specialists. 

8. The piocess of industrial development usually involves the 
introduction of more than one technological change at a time. The 
use of a new source of power involves a change or at least an increase 
in mechanization. The introduction of a new product usually brings 
in its train many changes in production techniques and in plant 
organization and layout. As we shall observe later on in the Report, 
technological change affects not only young people and the way in 
which they have to be educated and trained to meet the dynamic 
requirements of the economy, technological change also has important 
implications for workers already employed. 

9. A fundamental fact of our time, rapid change and adjustment 
was brought out some 30 years ago by the American philosopher 
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Alfred North Whitehead. He indicated that “The rate of progress is 
such that an individual human being, of ordinary length of life, will 
be called upon to face novel situations which find no pa. allel in his 
past. A fixed person for the fixed duties who, in older societies was 
such a god-send, in the future will be a public danger”. This state- 
ment has more force today than when Whitehead wrote it. The 
consequences of technological change are of common concern to the 
three major institutional groups in the United States economy, 
employers, unions and the various levels of government. It is only 
through their joint efforts that the adjustment problems of the 
American labour force can be effectively resolved. 

10. It is clear that the average worker in the United States labour 
force can now no longer expect to remain continuously for 40 or 
50 years in a single occupation with a given set of unchanging skills. 
He has constantly to adjust to new employment demands and on 
occasion even makes shifts to completely new occupations, usually 
at higher levels of education and skill. It used to be that a worker 
could aim for a particular job in which he was able to develop a 
vested interest and which became his for life. Such a comfortable work 
concept is too costly in both economic and human terms today. 
Employed workers and the young people entering the lalmur market 
must today develop an adaptive approach to the changing require- 
ments of technology, as the mismatching of manpower demands and 
occupational supplies clearly acts as a break on economic ^owth. 
In addition, the human dislocations imposed by manpower displace- 
ment as a result of technological change impose a seriously increasing 
burden on unemployment insurance, social welfare and other measures 
of social security. 

11. A study of productivity and of the impact of technology on 
manpower meet at strategic points. It is important to recall that 
productivity growth is to a large extent a function of technological 
change because the growth of productivity means that the same 
output can be produced with fewer units of manpower input. 

12. There are two manpower aspects to technolt^cal change. 
First, the quantity of labour input per unit of output n*;ually tends 
to fall. As a result, technological change usually has an impact on 
total employment. Second, technological change usually involves a 
change in the nature or quality of the required labour input. Thus, 
there is an impact on occupational requirements. 

13. The decline in the quantity of labour input required per unit 
of output is a basic mechanism in the process of economic growth. 
As less manpower is required for carrying out production tasks, some 
can be used for new tasks. Either more may be made of the goods or 
services, the supply of which has been affected by technolngical 
change ; or the output of other (perhaps new) goods or services may 
be expanded. What will happen in any particular case depends, of 
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course, to a considerable extent on the level and directions of demand. 
So (apart from the problem of adapting the workers affected to new 
skill requirements) whether or not technological change will lead to 
a significant displacement of labour in the firm or industry affected, 
does not merely depend on the rate or nature of technological change 
but also on whether demand for the product concerned is rising and 
at what rate. A fast rate of technological change need not lead to 
displacement if demand increases rapidly. A lower rate of techno- 
logical change may cause displacement if demand increases but slowly. 
Technological change is not only ‘ permissive” of economic growth 
in setting resources free for expansion, it also tends to stimulate 
growth fay creating new demands. Thus, when technological change 
enables newly developed consumer goods to be produced on a large 
scale, consumer demand will rise. And when a new technolog;y 
promises great reductions in cost, the demand for new capital goods 
will be stimulated. 

14. The employment impact of advancing technolog;y has caused 
concern in the United States in recent years. Attention has been 
drawn to the quite considerable reductions in employment, during 
the postwar period, for example, in the soft coal industry, in rail- 
road transport, in the automobile, steel, and electrical 'machinery 
industries. Yet, in the postwar period, technological change has not 
caused the average annual rate of productivity increase to rise above 
that of earlier periods. Two clear exceptions to this are agriculture 
and rail transport, where postwar productivity growth has been 
considerably faster than prewar increases in output per manhour. 
Also, in certain sectors of the manufacturing and service industries, 
sudden changes have occurred involving very large increases in 
productivity. Where technological change has l^en accompanied by 
substantial unemployment, a good deal of the explanation must 
therefore be found on the demand side — for example, the demand 
for coal and for manufactured goods (compared with services) has not 
risen at a pace commensurate with technological change in these 
sectors. 

15. In this chapter, we shall try to isolate a few of the problem 
areas and to discuss some of the approaches which are being developed. 
The problems to which we shall direct our attention are the fore- 
casting and research problem, labour mobility and the adaptation 
of manpower to changing requirements, and finally, the approaches 
of collective bargaining and unions to the manpower problems caused 
by a dynamic technology. 

Research and Forecasting 

16. It seems clear that technological change contributes more to 
growth, if the economy or parts of it are prepared to receive it, than 
if innovation takes the shape of a series of surprises. A firm, industry. 
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or trade union can, so to speak, be caught napping and suddenly find 
itself facing major displacements, or acute shortages of people with 
the skills required by new technology. Opportunities provided by 
technological progress are then missed. So it is important to try to 
foresee, as far as possible, the scope and nature of technological 
change, and its impact in terms of employments and skill require- 
ments. 



17. The function of forecasting is to specify reasoned expectations 
about the future on which more rational and less risky decision- 
making can be based, and thus reduce unnecessary mistakes in the 
utilization of scarce human and material resources. Forecasting starts 
from certain data, i.e., facts and interpretations of past experience, 
and applies to them knowledge about the ways in which the unknowns 
to be forecast are related to the data. We shall make a distinction in 
discussing forecasting between the expansion of knowledge about 
the variables and problems which individual workers and manpower 
institutions must face over relevant time spans, and the forecasting 
of quantitative magnitudes such as the size of the labour force, 
employment by industry, the numbers in various occupational groups, 
and so forth. The quality of estimates in the quantitative forecasting 
field depends on the quality of the data, and on the strength of the 
theories and information linking the data with the unknowns. Fore- 
casts are obviously less reliable the longer the time span covered and 
the greater their detail. In accordance with the distinctions made in 
our Report, forecasts are needed for the short run, and advanced 
knowledge of the future is required for the long run. 

18. Much of the forecasting emphasis in the manpower field in the 
United States, and indeed in other countries, is focused on the 
quantitative area. As a general critique of quantitative forecasting 
over longer periods (in excess of five years) in the United States, we 
consider that basic knowledge is far too limited concerning the 
relevant variables which affect future manpower requirements. 
These variables include, in particular, a more detailed knowledge 
of the manpower adjustments which follow various types of tech- 
nological change and of the processes of manpower adaptation in the 
labour market generally. It is on these areas, in which our knowledge 
is so limited, that substantial research emphasis should be placed if 
longer term quantitative forecasting of manpower requirements is to 
become a more valid and integral part of manpower policy-making. 

19. A dynamic economy on the frontiers of technology, introduces 
a most complex and difficult variable about which we know little 
in terms of quantitative manpower forecasting. Some piidance for 
forecasting in less-developed countries may be the historic pattern of 
manpower development and utilization in occupational and industrial 
terms in more advanced countries. This kind of guide hardly exists at 
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all for tho^ economies, like nhe United States, which are on the 
frontier of economic and technological development. 

20. Because the task of longer-run manpower programmes is to 
prepare the labour force and its potential members to meet the future 
requirements of the economy, it is natural that forecasting pro- 
grammes should focus on manpower expressed in occupational terms 
for varying time horizons. It is usually ar^ed that if we can indeed 
determine matrixes of manpower requirements in occupational 
terms for the future, it will then be possible to develop more 
rationally, training and educational programmes which will prevent 
future imbalances between labour supplies and labour demand. 

21. It is apparent that a great deal of natural adaptibility to 
changing labour demands occurs within the labour market and that 
workers, in fact, move from occupation to occupation both as a func- 
tion of their natural desire to upgrade themselves in economic and 
social terms and as a necessary way of avoiding displacement due 
to changing occupational requirements. Education and training 
cannot be construed simply as the supply mechanism in an economy, 
which meets the demand requirements of that economy expressed in 
specific and rather stable occupational terms at future ^ints in time. 

22. The forecasting problem might be more usefully expressed in 
terms of the development of knowledge about the nature of the future 
labour market, not only in quantitative terms, but in terms of its 
adaptation processes and its mechanisms of adjustment. All of these 
parameters are relevant to the problem of designing educational and 
training institutions and curricula to meet both the future needs of 
individuals as members of the labour force, and to meet the man- 
power requirements of the economy. 

23. Different kinds of manpower preparation and utilization 
decisions require shorter or longer time horizons, and forecasting 
becomes much more uncertain as the time horizon^ lengthens in a 
technologically dynamic economy. Accurate forecasting of the man- 
power implications of known technological or market changes is 
complex and difficult enough in the short run. It has, however, fewer 
risk elements than forecasting over a time horizon in which the nature 
of much technological development is unknown. 

24. In a technologically dynamic society, long-run forecasts for 
many kinds of occupational requirements are thus virtually im- 
possible. This statement should not be interpreted as a counsel of 
despair, nor is the appropriate answer to it that some forecasts, no 
matter how inaccurate, are better than no forecasts. An analysis of 
the real barriers to forecasting in the longer run may constitute 
valuable knowledge about the future as distinct from the foreasts 
themselves. This knowledge about the dynamic character of tech- 
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nological change is suggestive of the real problems which training 
and educational institutions face in preparing students as effectively 
as possible, for continuing occupational adaptation over the forty- to 
fifty-year period of their active participation in the labour force. 
This kind of knowledge about the future suggests, for example, that 
many American workers may have to make three to four occupational 
shifts in the course of their lifetime consequent upon technological 
change and shifting market demands. If this be the” case, it would be 
folly to gear an educational and training system to prepare people 
for narrow occupational specialities which are decided upon in terms 
of occupational targets over a ten or fifteen year time span. 

25. ^ For forecasts which are focused on occupational requirements, 
the time horizon for which reasonably accurate forecasts can be 
made, depends to a very considerable extent on the nature of the 
occupations which are being forecast. In this context, the occupa- 
tional world might be divided into two broad groupings : (1) popula- 
tion based^ occupations and (2) technologically based occupations. 
This division is in terms of the most significant variables which 
determine requirements for the occupation. Medical doctors, teachers 
and barbers are examples of the first < ategory, so that population 
projections are the most important base for determining requirements 
although, of course, shifting technologies can affect these kinds of 
occupations as well. Such occupations as machinists, electronic tech- 
nicians, tool and die makers, draftsmen, electronic computer tech- 
nicians and indeed most of the occupations associated with the goods 
producing sector of the economy are ba -ii ally affected in their require- 
ments over the long run by technology, f ais hi turn means that much 
higher degrees of risk are attached to longer-term forecasts for this 
group of occupations. Many long-run occupational forecasts in the 
United States do not appear to assi^ different degrees of risk to 
their predictions for different occupational groups and are thus likely 
to be misleading with respect to the real nature of the adaptation, 
training and vocational guidance problems which must be faced in 
future yeare, and which vitally affect the kinds of decisions which 
both individuals and institutions must make with respect to the 
character of education and training. 

26. ‘Advance warning” techniques are being developed, particu- 
larly by the Employment Service in the United States, so that some 
Irad time may be developed to make plans in relation to manpower 
displacement. This is the field of short-term forecasting and is thus 
much less subject to the risks discussed above. Such forecasts can deal 
to a considerable extent with known technologies and market devel- 
opments, although even here problems occur with respect to the 
extent to which accurate predictions of manpower requirements can 
be made. There is, however, a most important function to be served 
by short-term advance warning systems, developed in co-operation 
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with industry and with unions, to provide sufficient lead time for 
effective plans to be developed in relation to manpower displacement 
and to determine the kinds of employment openings which will occur 
for workers who are released. 

27. Our cautions about the validity of long-term quantitative 
forecasts are not intended to detract from the point that before adap- 
tations of a constructive and positive kind can be made to the chang- 
ing technological demands of the economy at the plant level, at the 
level of the local labour market, at the level of the State, or indeed 
of the nation as a whole, advance knowledge of the character of indus- 
trial change and its impact on all the aspects of manpower should be 
developed. As we have indicated, this is a problem which is subtle and 
which is technically difficult and to which a number of approaches 
are being made in the United States at the national and at other 
levels. It is most important to develop effective knowledge about the 
future (as distinct from quantitative forecasts) which will meet a 
variety of needs. There are a great range of problems involved. For 
example, what kind of techniques can be effectively developed for 
gearing knowledge to a variety of training and manpower adaptation 
problems. Many expert groups at the national level in the federal 
government agencies, at the community and State levels, in universi- 
ties and, of course, in industry, are developing a variety of manpower 
forecasts. A significant problem would appear to be that of providing 
for an exchange of information on the success or failure of such tech- 
niques, on the development of concepts about the real objectives of 
such forecasting devices and especially to ensure that fundamental 
research is being undertaken about labour market processes and 
technological change. Finally, it is most important to ensure that 
manpower quantities which cannot be forecast with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy in our present state of knowledge, do not lead to 
poor judgements on the part of policy makers. 

Labour Mobility 

28. The stimulation of efficient labour mobility in an age of tech- 
nological change is essential to strengthening and making the process 
of manpower adaptation more rational. Imbalances between labour 
supply and demand on an occupational, geographic or industrial basis 
inhibit economic growth and add to the costs of the economy. Lost 
production through vacant jobs, or the filling of jobs with less quali- 
fied workers of lower productivity than are available elsewhere, raise 
costs and inhibit output. The availability of productive workers who 
could fill vacant jobs, who remain on unemployment insurance or 
who are supported in other ways, contributes to unnecessary increases 
in the costs which must be borne by the whole economy. 

29. The extent and character of labour mobility has important 
implications for many aspects of manpower policy. This is particularly 
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tiue of a country which has a vast complex of varied occupations and 
industries spread over a large geographic area. It is not particularly 
significant to compare the extent of labour mobility in the United 
States economy wi^ that of other economies. It is significant to assess 
the degree to which labour mobility olays a functional role in match- 
ing manpower demands and supplies in the United States economy. It 
is clear, from the evidence, that there is a substantial degree of occu- 
pational and geographic mobility in the United States labour force. 
Most of this mobility occi'rs without a great deal of governmental 
assistance, but is a product of the natural workings ^ the labour 
market. 

30. We shall first set forth some basic facts to place the extent of 
labour mobility in the United States in perspective, prior to under- 
taking some evaluation of its contribution to efficient manpower 
utilization and economic growth. 

31. Some of the key facts of labour mobilization in the United 
Sutes economy are as follows : 

32. In 1961, about 8.1 million workers changed jobs and 5 million 
of these were below 35 years of age. In total, about 1 /lO of the workers 
who were recorded as working during the year changed jobs. 

33. About one out of four of the men, 20 to 24 years old, who 
worked during 1961 changed jobs, but only one out of fifteen of the 
men 45 to 54 years old who worked changed jobs. Thus, labour 
mobility and age arc hig^y correlated. 

34. While the evidence is not entirely dear, there is a strong corre- 
lation between the extent, in a geographic sense, of labour mobility 
aitd occupational level. Many of the professions partidpate in a 
national labour maritet, while the unskiUed and semi-skilled laigdy 
participate only in local labour markets and sometimes only in 
segments local labour markets. Exceptions to this generalization are 
construction workers and migrant farm labourers. There is a great 
variety of studies throwing lig^t on the extent and character of 
mobility in the United States labour force over a period of scnne years. 
Most of these studies are oriented to the mobility behaviour ci the 
manual sectors of the labour force rather than to that of the more 
hi^ly skilled and more hig^y educated groups of technical, profes- 
sional and white-collar woikers. 

35. The extent of mobility differs among occupations. For example, 
in a recent year, there were o^y nine job diifts completed per hundred 
woriiers in professional and techni^ occupations, but there were 
16 job shifts per hundred sales workers, and 27 job drifts per hundred 
labourers. This reflects, to a large extent, the degree of employment 
fluctuation in various occupational categories. 
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36. Shifts from one industry to another are more common than 
occupational shifts. About three-fourths of the job shifts in all indus- 
tries were to jobs in a new industry, while only one-half of the job 
shifts involved changes in a major occupational group*. 

37. Due to the characteristics of the labour market, voluntary job 
changing Is reduced in recession years while job changes for economic 
reasons or other involuntary reasons are substantially higher. For this 
reason, analysis of labour mobility must distinguish between mobility 
which occurs for voluntary and involuntary reasons. 

38. Some of the evidence with respect to mobility certainly suggests 
that institutional hictors have played a more significant role in inhibit- 
ing desirable mobility to more productive occupations and areas of 
employment through the years. One of the major constraints on both 
voluntary and involuntary mobility is seniority systems which attach 
workers to their employment and to benefits which are seniority 
related. This is true not only of the unionized parts of the economy, 
but of other parts which tend to mainuin labour standards related- 
to those in organized companies. Private pension plans probably 
provide a further significant inhibition to mobility as the relative 
lack of “porubility” ties workers to particular employer^. 

39. In periods of rapid emjdoyment expansion, workers have less 
to fear from unemployment in moving voluntarily in search of other 
work. Thus, the hictors which inhibit mobility are less influential. An 
economy which operates at high levels of manpower utilization will 
enjoy a greater degree of voluntary mobility on the part of its labour 
force. 

40. Mobility in the United States economy cannot be evaluated 
in purely economic terms. Occupations and industrial wage differen- 
tials clearly motivate a great d^, at least of voluntary mobility, to 
expanding occupations and industries which usually have higher rates 
of wage increase than do more stagnant occupations and industries. 
Research findings also suggest that workers move on a voluntary basis 
frmn job to job for reasons which are, in many cases, not directly 
related to earnings. They nuy seek a more favourable social or physical 
climate, or work that is closer to their home or close to friends and 
relatives, or they may desire better prospects for advancement. 
Research on labour mobility indicates that there are no significant 
differences in the ways in which workers seek and find jobs if they 



1. The statistical facts regazding labour mobility are from an unpublished 
study, "Private Pension Plans and Manpower Policy", prepared by Dr. Hugh Ftdk, 
University of California, with the assistance of staff members -at the United 
States Department of Labor, 1962. 

2. In recent years, there has been an increase in the "veuing" of pension 
rights on behalf ol employees, whidi increases the extent to whidi they are 
free to leave for other employment and carry pension rights with them. 
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arc out o£ work for volunury or involunury reasons. Workers often 
quit present jobs before looking for other jobs on a voluntary basis. 
Ibis, in part, is related to the difficulty of looking for a new job 
while the worker is already employed. 

41. Our primary interest is focused on the degree to which positive 
interventions in the labour market to strengthen the emplo^^ent 
service, train the unemployed and facilitate mobility can assist in 
adapting unemployed workers to areas of employment expansion in 
an occupational, industrial and geographic sense. Some research has 
su^ested a most hopeful conclusion ; namely, that the range of ability 
and aptitude among unemployed workers is sufficiently wide to enable 
them to be potentially prepared through training and in other ways 
for a very great variety of occupations. These aptitudes were largely 
unknown to the individuals concerned and suggest that the strength- 
ening of counselling and testing procedures mig^t play a significant 
role in selecting af^opriate training programmes to prepare them 
for employment. These studies also suggest that attitude toward 
retraining for a great many unemployed workm arc positive. The 
prospea, however, for geographic mobility constituted a more serious 
block to adaptation. 

42. Wage differentials by occupation, industry and area, play both 
a jxMitive and negative role in relation to adapting the work force 
from industries of declining employment to those of expanding em- 
ployment. In many cases, as wc have indica^, wage difrmntials in 
the f^panHin g skilled, technical and professional occupations attract 
workers to them. On the other hand, the areas of employment decline 
arc often in the goods producing and manufocturing sectors of Ac 
economy, while the areas of expansion arc in Ac service producing 
sectors. This means that, apart from Ac contribution which retraining 
can make to rc-adapting workers between Aesc two sectors, wage rates 
often constitute unfavourable “terms of trade” between the manu- 
facturing and service sectors. A basic reason for Ais, apart from 
differences in Ac degree of unionization, is that per workCT pro- 
ductivity is much higher in Ac manufacturing sector Aan in the 
service scaor. Major difficulties surround the moving of woAers 
accustomed to $3 an hour, wiA long seniority and accumulated 
pension and other benefits, from the automobile or other highly 
productive goods-producing industri«» to service industries which may 
offer only $1.50 to $2 an hour. Retraining and mobility allowance 
may assist suA workers in adapting to new employment, but is is 
virtually impossible for them to make up for a considerable drop in 
real living standards. 

43. In short, it can be said that Acre is a substantial volume of 
market induced occupational and geographical mobility on the part 
of Ac United Sutes labour force. At Ac same time, there is a much 
greater requirement for mobility consequent upon a more rapid pace 
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of technological, market and other kinds of industrial change, apart 
altogether from the rate of total employment expansion. On balance, 
varying patterns of economic growth, geographical, industrial and 
occupational, have stimulated a good deal of mobility from declining 
industrial and occupational areas. At the same time, there have been 
limitations, and perhaps growing ones, surrounding such desired 
mobility, because workers tend to be tied to the plant or company 
through pensions and other fringe benefits and through seniority 
and other arrangements designed to protect them from the ups and 
downs of short-term employment fluctuations. In consequence of 
these, and the many social fretors which tie workers to their home, 
as well as problems of low education and skill in relation to the em- 
ployment opportunities, serious pockets of immobile workers have 
developed in many regions of relatively declining employment. 

44. These surplus manpower areas have arisen due to the declin- 
ing position of coal, for example, in sections of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, to the working out of ore mines in the Mesabi range, 
to the decline of lumber production in certain areas of the Pacific 
Northwest and to the decline of textile and shoe production in New 
England, to cite several examples. 

45. In ar<^ such as these, the Area Redevelopment Act has 
sponsored activities which are beginning to have some impact. The 
preparation of over-all ecomnnic development programmes within 
these areas is a basis for qualifying for industrial and commercial 
loans, public facility loans and grants and for technical assistance. 
The A.RA. programme has stimulated local initiative and has helped 
to create community planning and industrial development efforts 
desig;ned to improve future economic and employment prospects. In 
many cases, co-operation between community organizations and 
Federal and State agencies has helped to stimulate development and 
training programmes and more effective employment service activities. 
The A.RA. is a major example of the development of public policies 
at the Federal Government level, which are designed to bring industry 
and jobs to declining areas all suffering with high levels of unemploy- 
ment. Unfortunately, time has not permitted us to evaluate the role 
which such new programmes can play in moving employment to 
workers rather than woikers to employment. 

46. No economy can effectively and fully utilize its manpower 
resources if there are elements of discrimination which prevent the 
employment of available and productive workers on grounds of sex, 
cre^, colour, or age. Most Member countries of O.E.C.D. suffer some 
degree of discriminatory hiring patterns on grounds such as these. 

47. Negroes in the United States still suffer from discrimination 
in employment. The record clearly bears witness to the fact that the 
United States has made remarkable strides in eliminating discrim- 
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insitory bsuricrs to the cinployiiient of Negroes and other non-whites 
particularly since World War II. It is not possible for us to evaluate 
f h^ degree to which discrimination has adversely affected manpower 
utilization and lowered productivity below its potentul level. The 
social and humanitarian reasons for eliminating disarimination are 
more important than the economic reasons. Legislation at both the 
Federal and State levels has assisted in reducing discrimination in 
employment and has played an increasing role in reducing the extent 
of discriminatory hiring practices. By July 1962, 20 states having 
60 per cent of the Unit^ States population, 40 per cent of the 
Neg[ro population, have passed fair employment practice laws designed 
to eliminate discrimination in private employment. Equal opportuni- 
ty employment policies apply both to employment in Federal agencies 
and to employment by private ag;encies on government contracts. 

48. The first section of this Report indicated that both older 
workers and non-white workers have suffered the impact of unemploy- 
ment, both proportionately and in terms of duration, to a much 
greater extent than other ^oups. Discrimination, to a degree which 
cannot be measured, has played some role in this result. Discrimina- 
tion is intimately related to disabUities which both older workers 
and cx>loured workers have, which make them less competitive in the 
labour market. Generally, they have lower levels of education and sUl 
fhan other workers and a higher incidence of physical d^bUities. 
These associated disabilities may be more responsible than discrimina- 
tion based on purely emotional or attitudinal grounds for limiting 
the employment of unemployed members of these groups. 

49. The above point can be generally illustrated in terms of age 
“discrimination” in employment. A series of disadvantages in Ae 
labour mar ker tend to be associated with age along the following 
lines : 

a) Low education ; the older workers have typically entered the 
labour force 30 to 40 years ago when the average level of 
schooling was much less than for younger workers now enter- 
ing the labour force. Today’s jobs call for higher levels of 
skfll, specialized training and education. 

b) The older worker is more likely to have disabilities as a result 
of illness or accident. 

c) In the changing industrial world he may have accumulated 
habits of mind, work experiences and methods which arc 
viewed as handicaps rather than assets by many employcir. 

d) Long periods of unemployment have made him pessimistic 
about his chances of re-employment. He therefore often 
exhibits a lack of aggressiveness and an outlook which is not 
regaided as “positive” by employers. 

50. 'employers frequently tend to symbolize disabilities of this 
kind under the sin^e heading of “older workers”, rather than objec- 
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tively seeking to explore the assets and liabilities which older workers 
may have as individuals in relation to specific jobs. This complex of 
disabilities, which is associated with age, leads to the fomiliar 
phenomenon, age discrimination in employment. 

51. This diagnosis would suggest that action programmes by 
government, unions, and other agencies must be tailored to dealing 
with the specific handicaps possessed by individual older workers. 
The handicaps can best be overcome by specific programmes designed 
to deal with each disability in a specific sense rather than through 
attempts to deal with them by lumping all older workers into a 
common mould. In the longer run such disabilities should be tackled 
through preventive programmes, if possible, rather than ameliorative 
programmes. Suggested programmes then run in terms of more con- 
tinuing training of older workers to adapt them to changing tech- 
nology, the development of specialized counselling services, the liberal- 
ization of seniority and pension systems and, in the most general 
terms, the development of manpower programmes directed at elimi- 
nating employment disabilities regardless of the age of workers. 

I>2. From our particular point of departure, unemployment in- 
surance is an important aspect of labour mobility, because it provides 
income support for workers while they seek other jobs and assists 
them to move geographically should this be necessary. The States have 
each developed unemployment insurance programmes. Due to inter- 
state agreements, workers can usually claim benefits to which the)’ 
have acquired rights in other States when they move. 

53. Income support for unemployed workers under unemployment 
insurance assists in the stimulation of mobility by helping to make it 
possible for workers to seek work more effectively and move their 
location if necessary. On the other hand, inhibitions to mobility may 
occur if benefits are so high in relation to normal earnings that some 
workers will prefer idleness to work. 

54. Over the years, with rising wage levels and more stable benefit 
levels, unemployment insurance has been offeetting a shrinking pro- 
portion of the wage loss due to unemployment. Additionally, as the 
average duration of unemployment has increased, the duration of 
benefits has not kept pace, so that more and more of the unemployed 
have exhausted their benefit rights. It is to be noted that a number 
of groups in the labour force, such as paid agricultural workers, 
government employees and in a number of States those who work 
for small employers, are not covered by unemployment insurances. 

55. In our opinion, it is important, to increase benefits at least 
to an average of 50 per cent of lost wages, to extend benefits to cover 
long-duration unemployment and to make more uniform the main 
provisions of unemployment insurance as between States. This appears 
to be necessary if unemployment insurance is to serve more effectively 
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as an “automatic stabilizer” during recessions and if it is to play a 
more positive role in facilitating manpower adaptation for those 
workers who are permanently displaced from an industry or an occu- 
pation. 

Adaptation through Collective Bargaining 

56. Union membership covers approximately 32 per cent of United 
States non-farm employment. The trend of union membership has 
been relatively stable in the last few years and thus represents a 
slightly declining proportion of the labour force. Union membership 
is concentrated in the manufacturing industries, the mining industries, 
in transportation, utilities, in the building trades and in the craft 
groups such as printing. A review of union membership in relation 
to the growth of the labour force and to its rapidly changing occupa- 
tional composition suggests that union membership is declining as 
a proportion of the labour force. This is basically because union 
organizing drives have not yet penetrated deeply into such growing 
occupational fields as white-collar workers, technicians and other 
semi-professional groups. A discussion of collectively bargained solu- 
tions to the manpower adjustment problems of technological change, 
and the control of collective agreements over the nature of this adjust- 
ment process does not touch large areas of the labour force. 

57. The structure of United States unionism is decentralized with 
unions broadly organized along craft or industrial lines. There is 
thus a diffusion of union decision-making over a great many areas 
of the economy, and often collective bargaining policy 's determined 
at the local plant or area level. These policies have grown out of a 
variety of industrial settings and union leaders face a variety of 
problems in advancing the interests of workers in conjunction with 
the desires of union members. For these reasons, it is difficult to 
generalize about the impact of union policies on the problems of 
manpower adaptalnlity in relation to technological change. 

58. The impact of union policy as reflected in collective agree- 
ments and bargained solutions to the displacement effects of industrial 
changes has been oriented historically toward job security and toward 
the principle of equity of treatment with respect to transfers, promo- 
tions, layoffs, etc. These job protection orientations have historically 
been different in the case of aaft unions than in the case of industrial 
unions. The latter have focused on employment and income security 
through hours adjustments, supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefits, severance pay, etc. 

59. Seniority provisions which have a substantial impact on the 
ways in which adjustments to technological change take place, have 
their fundamental roots in protecting the job and occupational 
security of workers and in assuring that changes which affect workers 
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I will be determined on impartial lines of length of service rather than i 

in terms of “arbitrary” decisions on the part of management with 
respect to the efficiency and capacity of workers. Seniority is not the 
controlling factor in most collective agreements but is rather a major 
consideration which is weighed along with capacity to do the work I 

with respect to transfer, promotion, and the order of layoff when : 

w'ork is reduced. | 

60. Another significant factor which affects the extent to which i 

adaptation and mobility take place consequent upon job displace- I 

ment, are the range of “fringe benefits” which are designed to improve 

the economic welfare and income security of the worker. These pro- 
visions particularly with respect to pensions and vacations are usually | 

tied to length of service and thus serve to reinforce the ties between | 

the worker and a particular employer and bargaining unit. The em- j 

ployer views these arrangements as desirable insofar as he is assured 
of continuity of employment and attachment to the firm by his work- 
ing force. In view of this, it is understandable that workers are reluc- 
tant to move to other employment when they are laid off, in the | 

interest of securing re-employment with employers with whom they i 

have established seniority status on which such benefits as pensions, 
vacations, sick leave, etc., depend. 

61. The industrial and geographic scope of bargaining units is 
fundamental in determining the degree to which workers can transfer 
between departments, plants and companies without losing their 
employment and accumulated benefit rights. In general, the narrower 
the scope of the bargaining unit, the narrower the potentiality for 
adaptation under the terms of the collective agreement and hence, 

I moves out of the bargaining unit by the worker sever his seniority 

related rights within the unit. Moves by unions or employers to 
extend the scope of bargaining units on an industry-wide basis or on 
a company-wide basis in multiple plant companies will gready assist 
in the development of adaptive solutions to technological displace- 
( ment through collective bargaining. Also, the greater the number of 

r unions within a plant or an industry, the greater the barriers to 

adaptive solutions, so that moves toward consolidations of unions 
should assist in this direction as well. 

62. Mobility hnd adaptation is inhibited by the worker’s natural 
tie to his union, particularly in the case of craft unions. He very 
understandably and naturally wants to remain with the union with 
which he has been associated and which has served to protect his 
interests and economic welfare. In addition, some unions provide 
him, independently of the employer, with certain benefits related to 
retirement, vacations, training and education. It is natural that, should 
he be displaced, he will not want to sever his connection with a 
particular union, but will wish to secure employment where his union 
has jurisdiction. 
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63. It has been argued that all of these inhibitions and many others 
found in collective agreements, and indeed in the practices of many 
non-unionized employers, inhibit the process of adaptation to other 
occupations and employments, particularly where geographic mobility 
is necessary as well. In a sense this reveals a point of conflict between 
private and public manpower policy. As pointed out above, many of 
these measures which tend to limit mobility were designed to secure 
a greater degree of employment security for workers, coupled with 
the need for equity of treatment of workers in the face of discrim- 
inatory treatment on the part of employers. In an economy where 
workers must shift employments and sometimes their occupations to 
secure long-run income and employment security, there must be a 
sound reconciliation of policies which conflict with this objective. 
It is then a problem of determining the degree to which public 
measures of a general character for assisting in the adjustment of 
workers to technological change can be integrated with collectively 
bargained measures to insure a greater degree of long-run employment 
security. 

64. Unions and employers have sought to overcome some of these 
limitations to positive adjustment to technological change through 
collective bargaining and in various other ways. The character of 
these measures is essentially a product of the economics of the industry 
and of the traditions and philosophies developed by unions and 
employers for solving many economic and social problems within the 
framework of collective bargaining. 

65. One basic orientation to the problem of displacement is to 
seek to slow down the rate of involuntary displacement arising from 
technological changes, to the rate of voluntary attrition or reduction 
of the employer’s labour force. The rate of voluntary attrition varies 
greatly ai^ depends on the characteristics of the labour force which 
is subject to the impact of technological change. For example, an 
older labour force will have a higher rate of retirement than a younger 
labour force. In an expanding employment situation, the rate of 
natural turnover, and hence of attrition, is higher than in a stagnant 
and declining labour market. The effort is thus made to relate the 
pace of introduction of technological change to the rate of natural 
attrition. In an industry such as coal, with declining demand and 
employment, the rate of voluntary attrition tends to be lower and 
displacement cannot be absorbed nearly as readily. In such cases, 
economic necessity may create pressures for increasing the rate of 
technological change to reduce labour costs and thus improve the 
competitive position of the industry as a means to sustain demand 
and employment. 

66. The economic context is thus largely controlling as to the 
scope for negotiating agreements which tie the pace of technological 
change and the amount of displacement to the rate of natural attri- 
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tion. There are significant areas for judgment on the part of the 
parties as to the extent and character of the influence of economics of 
in the industry ; hence there is scope for industrial conflict which 
arises out of different judgments on this point. 

67. Another basic approach to displacement under collective 
bai^ining is through “buying out” the job right to future benefits 
which the worker has accumulated on the basis of his seniority. This 
has led to a substantial development of “severance pay” clauses in 
collective agreements in recent years. For workers with high seniority, 
severance pay can sometimes amount to two to three times average 
annual earnings. Psychologically, this may have a desirable impact 
of untying the worker from a declining employment prospect and at 
the same time enabling him, in part at least, to finance a move to an 
area of increasing employment, or to finance some of the personal 
costs of necessary retraining. 

68. Collective bargaining has played a role in developing transfer 
arrangements in relation to plant relocations or the opening of new 
plants by particular companies. These clauses of collective agreements 
enable workers to transfer with their seniority related job rights from 
plant to plant within the company and thus avoid the frequent 
phenomenon of an employer’s displacing workers in one area and 
hiring new workers with similar skills in another. Such clauses in the 
agreements of large multi-plant corporations have been developing 
in the United States in the steel, automobile, aluminium and meat 
parVi.ig industries. In many cases, b er, only small fractions of 
tl.«r displaced work force take advanugi of such opportunities, ap- 
perently preferring to remain in their home communities. Additional- 
ly, workers in the new locations resent the competition of the relocated 
workers for available job openings. 

69. The widening of seniority “districts” has been developing in 
some industries as a means of facilitating necessary transfers resulting 
from technological changed Narrow seniority districts tied to crafts, 
departments and production processes within a single plant, severely 
inhibit the process of adaptation from occupational areas of declining 
employment to areas of expanding employment within the same com- 
pany. Efforts are now being made, through collective bargaining, to 
expand the basis of seniority to ever widening boundaries and in some 
instances seniority pools are established from which workers may be 
drawn to staff areas of employment expansion in the company. To 
the extent to which retraining programmes can be tied in with these 
arrangements, the scope for adaptability is increased within broadened 
seniority districts and represents a further positive step which might 
be developed. 

1. The term “district” refers to the unit whether it be a craft, a department 
or a production function within which a worker can exercise his seniority 
preference with respect to transfer, promotion, order of lay-off, etc. 
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70. A significant development being sponsored by some craft 
unions is the provision of upgrading training programmes for jour- 
neymen in their trades. These upgrading training programmes are 
designed to provide knowledge and training with respect to the newer 
technological developments in the trade. Promising programmes have 
been developing in the glass bottle industry, in the plumbing 
pipe fitting trade, in the electrical installation trade and in some of 
the other building and construction trades. The training programme 
of the famous International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers No. 3 
in New York City, which recently bargained the 25-hour week, is 
particularly well developed and forward looking. This trend should 
^ow and will assist greatly in helping to avoid displacements in the 
crafts which result from skills becomiiig outmoded in the face of 
changing technologies. In most instances, such programmes are orga- 
nized by the unions themselves, or in co-operation with the industry, 
to make more secure the continuing employment of the present 
membership. 

71. Unions are also contributing to twe adaptability and mobility 
of the work force to changing employment demands, through the 
contributions which they make to the more efficient organization of 
the labour market. For example, in the building trades, through union 
hiring and transfer procedures, the scope of local labour market has 
been extended on a regional basis so that union members cart follow 
the ever-changing location of major construction programmes. In 
essence, the rationalization of the labour market through the devel- 
opment of union hiring and transfei procedures facilitates the adap- 
tation of workers and helps to prevent the development of pockets 
of unemployment in local areas in conjunction with shortage of 
skilled construction workers in other areas. In some instances, govern- 
ment public works programmes which have been geared to meeting 
localized unemployment and which are designed to employ workers 
’ll local labour market areas come into conflict with the desire of 
unions to stimulate greater mobility, particularly of skilled craftsmen 
in a geographically larger labour market. Such conflicts of policies 
have largely been resolved. They illustrate the difficulty of efficiently 
gearing public programmes to a complex and ever-changing pattern 
of labour supply on an occupational basis. 

72. The question of hours of work in relation to unemployment 
has been a subject of debate in the United States. In a general sense 
there are three reasons for reducing hours of work. (1) An increased 
preference for leisure as real living standards rise as a result of in- 
creased productivity. (2) To spread work among a larger number of 
workers attached to an occupation or industry as employment declines. 
(3) A disguised means of increasing hourly earnings by reducing 
ly hours while maintaining weekly earnings or by reducing standard 
hours to secure additional overtime work at premium rates of pay. 
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73. The present debate on the merit of reducing hours of work 
has largely turned on the second of these reasons for reducing hours. 
In the growth context, in which we are evaluating manpower policies, 
the sig^nificant dimension of this question is the extent to which a 
reduction of normal or standard hours of work^ will inhibit growth, 
should the rate be increased to the point where available manpower 
resources are more fully utilized. At this stage, increases in hours of 
work may raise labour costs because more hours will be worked at 
overtime rates than would otherwise have been the case. This has 
implications for the cost structure of the economy and its competitive 
position. 

74. In the North American setting, unions have traditionally 
sought to reduce hours of work when employment declined. In some 
cases, work-sharing agreements have been written into collective 
agreements ; in others, the union tries to limit overtime work while 
its workers are on lay off. In essence, this approach is designed to -hare 
the work among workers and union members attached to the plant, 
or industry, or occupation. Unions traditionally have little power 
over, and thus have assumed little responsibility for, the degree to 
which the production of the plant or industry expands, so that it is 
natural for them to seek to spread the work out among those attached 
to the union. 

75. Another aspect of the hours question is, that reduction of 
hours to a point where lower living standards would occur for those 
workers attached to an industry, in the face of expanding employment 
in other industries or parts of the country which could employ these 
workers on an equivalent income basis, would be unsound. Difficult 
judgments are involved in evaluating the degree to which hours should 
be used as a device for spreading work in particular cases. 

76. The other motivation for unions to reduce hours is, of course, 
to increase their earnings by securing premium pay for overtime or 
by maintaining take-home pay in relation to reduced hours. Overtime 
pay makes it more expensive for employers to work their present work 
force longer hours, in some cases, than to increase employment or 
hire additional workers. In this case, it can be a stimulant to increased 
employment. A good deal of evidence suggests that the cost of over- 
time in today’s economy is more and more outweighed by increased 
hiring costs so that employers tend to prefer overtime. In specific 
settings, the motivations and purposes for reducing hours become 
complex. If the same take-home pay is involved for reduced hours, 
labour costs rise at least in the short run, and shorter hours cannot 
therefore be rationalized as a solution to declining employment in 
the face of declining demand. 



1. Normal or standard hours are those above which overtime and premium 
pay comes into effect. 
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77. Our view is thst one of the desirable ways for a society to 
benefit from increases in productivity is to reduce hours, have longer 
vacations and voluntary early retirement. This, we feel, is one of the 
major ways in which the gains of increased productivity arc distribut- 
ed to the population. The other alternative is, of course, to enjoy 
higher rates of real production and real wealth per capita, which 
de^nd upon maintaining a high level of effective demand for the 
production of such wealth. In essence, the optimum combination of 
these alternatives is up to the particulai country and rests on a choice 
of objectives toward which it wishes to direct its economic energies. 

78. There have been a number of instances in which bargained 
solutions to the impact of technological change on displacement and 
on the adjustment of the work force have caused serious industrial 
conflicts. The Railroad Telegraphers and Clerks and Long-Shoremen 
are recent examples of strikes which largely revolved around this 
issue It is regrettable that in rare instances this is the only way in 
which solutions satisfying to the parties to bargaining can be reached. 

79. It is easy for us to recommend that the parties to bargaining 
should constructively co-operate with each other in arriving at solu- 
tions without resorting to industrial conflicts. This is a pat answer 
in a complex industrial society based on voluntarism and free collec- 
tive bargaining as a method of economic decision making. The ways 
and means by which such solutions arc developed arc often difficult 
to arrive at in a context in which the parties view their rights and 
economic interests in different ways. In many cases, it has ^ome 
clear, however, that when the parties sit down together to bargain 
about the solution to the displacement problems of technolog>, there 
is too little time and it is a strained atmosphere in which to reach 
objective and constructive solutions. In this context, advance warning 
of technological changes and their impending effects on manpower 
is desirable to provide time and a constructive atmosphere in which 
to work out effective and adaptive solutions. Some very' hopeful 
approaches have been developed in the United States to the problem 
of adapting to the displacement effect of technological change through 
the cooperative working out of long-range plans. Such appr<»ches 
have been found in the recent Kaiser Steel settlement, the Chicago- 
Northwestern Railroad Settlement, and in the meat packing industry. 
In each of these cases, there has been a recognition of the need to 
studv the impact of technological change in detail and to work out 
co^o^rative plans for adapting to such changes to avoid unnecessary 
disturbance for the workers involved. 

80 In summary, it may be said that collective bargaining solutions 
to the adjustment of workers to the impact of change are developing 
on the United States scene. It is recognized that collective bargaining 
and action by employers and unions cannot cope with all of the 
training, mobilitv and n-cessary financial assistance required. Col- 
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lettiic bargaining can, however, play a much more significant role 
in this area than has been the case in the past and, as we have noted, 
is showing evidence of adapting to this complex set of problems. 
Evaluation of these dev'clopments revolves around the extent to which 
the bargaining proce^ is effectively focusing on the range of problems 
involved and is imaginatively exploring all of the solutions that can 
be developed by employers and unions. Some of our questions will 
concern the role which governments might play in facilitating free 
collective bargaining as a means of seeking solutions in this area. 



Chapter III 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 



The Challenge of Education and Training 

1. This aspect of United States manpower policy and programmes 
is perhaps the most difficult and varied with which we have had to 
deal, particularly in the context of a dynamic economy which em- 
braces some 180 million people. 

2. The United States has made more progress in training and 
education than any other country in the world in terms of most 
ouantitaiive measures. A larger proportion of the gross national 
product is devoted to education and training, a larger proportion 
of young people graduate from institutions of higher learning, the 
average educational standard of the labour force, measured in terms 
of schooling, is higher than in other countries. 

3. On the other hand, the challenges which the United States 
educational and training system* faces are greater as well. The United 
States has a greater requirement for progressive, high quality and 
varied educational programmes than those of any other Member of 
O.E.C.D. For this reason it does not seem particularly appropriate 
to us to examine United States education, at least quantitatively, in 
terms of the performance of other countries. Rather it appears to be 
more appropriate to examine it in terms of the needs of the United 
Slates economy and society, to identify the g^ps between requirements 
and performance. Training and education is the fundamental mnns 
by which the human resources of the United States are effectively 



I. In this chapter wc shall use the term "education" to refer to those parts 
of the process of preparing young people and adults to function more eff«tively 
in their society, which have* to do with conveying knowlec^te in general in Mch 
fields as science, mathematics, languages the arts and history. The terni "uaining" 
will refer to the process of developing skills through practice, conveying a know- 
ledge of techniques and methcxls, and in general the more direct preparation of 
voung people for acquiring the use of skills and specific techniques which ace 
necessary in specific occupational and emplc»yment settings. The preparaUon of 
people for their roles in the labour force combines both "educationar and 
“training" components. 
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prepared to meet the economic, social and national security challenges 
of future years. 

4. Economists in the United States are now turning their atten- 
tion to the important role which education and training plays as an 
“investment" in economic terms, and the contribution which educa- 
tion makes in stimulating economic growth and higher rates of pro- 
ductivity. The O.E.C.D.’s Washington Conference on Economic 
Growth and Investment in Education made a basic contribution 
both in North America and Europe. 

5. One side of the problem relates to the preparation of young 
people at all levels of the educational system and to the evolution and 
adaptation of the system to the changing technological and other 
requirements of a growth economy. The other side of the problem 
relates to the training of employed or unemployed workers who have 
left the regular or formal cxlucational system. 

6. The organization of education and training in the United 
States is basically through a local-State-Federal partnership, with the 
Federal government contributing financial support in some sectors 
of the vocational training system and the higher educational system 
and providing leadership through several government departments 
in terms of research and policy guidance. [The main agencies and 
departments involved here are the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the Department of Labor, and the National Science 
Foundation.] Local educational authorities are the fundamental base 
on which the primary and secondary school systems are built. 

7. The training of adult employed workers who have left the 
educational system is undertaken in a variety of ways. The most 
significant contribution is made by private employers who train 
workers to meet their specific occupational needs, by night and part- 
time programmes in community educational institutions, in university 
and coll^ extension programmes, by private training schools, and 
in a variety of other ways. Attendance at all of these programmes, 
except those sponsored by the employers or the armed forces, is volun- 
tary and depends on the workers’ own initiative. Apprenticeship 
programmes which arc usually operated under joint employer-union 
auspices, sometimes with State supervision, play a similar role with 
respect to many of the skilled crafts, in the mechanical and construc- 
tion trades and in some of the more traditional service occupations. 
It is interesting to note as well that many large industrial corporations 
also undertake more generalized educational progprammes for the 
higher technical and managerial levels of their work forces. The 
armed forces play a very significant role in providing skills in at least 
a limited number of occupations for the civilian labour force, follow- 
ing the return of servicemen to civilian employment. 
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8. Wc have not had the time to examine in any depth the very 
many complex educational and training problems which the United 
States faces and which are fundamental to making wise public "invest- 
ments’* which are required for a growing and ever more scientifically 
oriented economy. It is evident that there will be substantial increase 
of some 26 million in the numbers of young people who will have 
to be educated and trained for the labour force, over the years 1961 
to 1970. 

9. It is not possible in this report to give more than a superficial 
view of the two basic areas of youth and adult training. The question 
of technical and scientific manpower and of higher education will 
not be discussed here as it has been dealt with by the Scientific and 
Technical Personnel Committee of O.E.C.D. in a review of the United 
States held at the end of January 1963*. 

10. The average number of years of formal schooling of those in 
the United States labour force was 10.6 years in 1960 which compares 
with a figure of 9.3 years a decade earlier. The average for those aged 
20 in the labour foice in 1960 was 12.3 years. This provides a rough 
measure of the difference in educational attainment between the 
younger and the older groups in the labour force. Years of schooling 
is by no means a complete measure of the full training and work 
experience background of those in the labour force. Nevertheless, it is 
the base on which the more specialized skills and knowledge of a 
technical economy must be built. 

11. The labour force in the middle-age group will shrink drama- 
tically as a proportion of the total, at least until the end of this 
decade. This group is a manpower resource with industrial experience, 
in which we believe a further substantial educational and training 
investment must be made if it is to play its appropriate role in 
future years in meeting the needs for technical competence in a 
growth economy. Most of this investment in the training of the 
employed group is now made by private industry, to a lesser extent 
by unions, and by other institutions already mentioned. 

12. It is our view tliat in future years training investments in 
specialized skills will require a broader base of general education to 
prepare individual workers for a rapidly changing technology. This 
broadening of the educational base for the employed population 
cannot be entirely shouldered by the private employers who must 
train their workers for specific occupational requirements, nor can 
this task be accomplished wholly by more forward-looking workers 
themselves who have to bear a larger part of the expense themselves. 

13. It seems to us that it is far better to train and educate people 
for the changing demands of industry bffore they become unemployed 

1. O.E.C^.D. Commillcc for Scientific and Technical Personnel, Country- 
Review ■ United States. Draft Report. Paris. Januars. 
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rather than to have to train them for alternative employment oppor- 
tunities during prolonged periods of unemployment. This is not to 
suggest that training programmes for the unemployed should not be 
sharply increased from present levels. We simply wish to make the 
point that, in an ideal' sense, training and education should play a 
prwentive role, so that individuals do not fall into unemployment 
because they have low levels of education and skill in relation to 
changing patterns of employmeni; expansion. 

14. A problem which seems ^o run deeply through the United 
States’ concern with the role of training and education to meet the 
requirements of the 60’s, is divergence in thinking about the character 
of the training and education required, between those who have been 
raised in a tradition of general education and who are responsible for 
the general academic educational systems, and those who have been 
raised in a tradition of vocational training and who frequently have 
a background of apprenticeship or other kinds* of vocational training. 

ir>. Both kinds of background are necessary and their blending 
can contribute effectively to the training of skilled and technical 
manpower. There is some evidence of a kind of “ideological” debate 
Ixjtween these two wings of the educational system, which in some 
ra<ps appears to obscure basic issues. The fact is stiraetimes overlooked 
that one of the important roles of all education, i/hether it be defined 
as “academic” or “vocational”, is to prepare young people to par- 
ticipate in the economy and to earn a living. To look at education 
from this particular vantage point should not lower its status in 
terms of the cultural role which it plays, or its citizenship role or its 
spiritual role. Education must serve many ends in a free society and 
all aspects of the educational process can and should make a funda- 
mental contribution to preparing the manpower resources of the 
nation for the economic and social needs of the future. In some 
quarters, vocational education, narrowly construed in terms of the 
teaching of specific techniques, either through apprenticeship or in 
specialized junior colleges or technician training institutions, is 
regarded as a more humble competitor for the educational resources 
of the nation. 

16. An educational problem which is disr-' b^ng to many thought- 
ful Americans concerns the very substantial numbers of young people 
who drop out of the educational system in the early stages of secondary 
school and who thus enter the labour market with relatively low levels 
of education and few marketable skills. They thus become unem- 
ployed because the economy requires fewer and fewer workers of this 
kind. This is one of the fundamental imbalances which has developed 
in the labour market and which reflects the imbalance in the 
educational system, particularly at the secondary school level. 

17. This problem suggests that the educational system has not 
developed a sufficient variety of educational and training programmes 
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to meet the needs of those young people who do not necessarily drop 
out for economic reasons or because of a lack of intelligence. Many 
of these dropouts appear to be related to a complex of factors having 
to do with the “holding power” of the educational system. These 
factors, in turn, are related to the content of education in terms of 
the needs of the students in today’s world. There is a growing 
awareness of the scope and nature of this problem among educators 
and community leaders in the United States. 

18. Another aspect relates to the requirement to develop educa^ 
tional and training institutions to provide far young people who 
have dropped out of the regular educational system, entered work or 
become unemployed, and who after a period of time have realized 
the importance of “going back to school”. I'here are other young 
people who must leave school for a variety of reasons but who are in 
a position to return to educational training programmes after a period 
of absence. Opportunities for re-entry into education and training 
appear to be relatively limited in the United States setting. 

The Education and Training of Youth 

19. With respect to vocational educational programmes, there is 
a difficult problem of developing a system which does not suffer 
from the serious handicap of providing a “second-class” educational 
statuts to students who undertake vocationally oriented training 
programmes at the secondary level. In the United States setting, it 
is particularly important that a system of training be developed in 
which students are free to enter university and college level institu- 
tions from all parts of the secondary school system, regardless of 
whether they choose to orient their education in a more vocational 
direction as a means of preparing for early entry into the labour 
market. In a society in which a college degree is held in high repute 
it is clear that the “best” students will not enter the "vocational” 
parts of the school system if they fear they are going to be cut off 
from going on to university or other higher levels of education. 

20. The objective of strengthening the vocational content of educa- 
tion can only be accomplished by combining adequate preparation 
for the labour market of students who will leave school before going 
on to higher education, or other post-secondary training institutions 
on the one hand, and adequately preparing students for university 
entrance on the other hand. In addition, the secondary educational 
system must lay a foundation which will enable those who enter the 
labour market to return later to education and training programmes 
for upgrading of either their general education or their specialized 
skills. In short, curricula and programmes must be adapted to serving 
a variety of needs on the part of those students who will enter the 
labour market at various stages as well as those who must also be 
adequately prepared for a variety of higher level educational and 
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training institutions, without predetermining these choices too early 
in the educational process. 

21. It is clear in the United States that one of the most rapidly 
growing occupational fields is the once which we customarily place 
under the umbrella term of “technicians”. This group of occupations 
includes a much wider band than simply those semi-professional 
workers who assist engineers and scientists. It extends into the area 
of health occupations and many technical and commercial fields. 
Scattered evidence suggests that well-qualified technicians in many 
fields are in relatively short supply. A number of estimates of the 
requirements for technicians in the United States have been made, 
and range from 67,800 to 200,000 as a icquirement for each year 
from 1960 to 1970^ Many technicians have been trained in the past 
through informal training in industry, through formal training 
programmes in some of the larger industrial corporations, by the 
armed services, by technical schools, by apprenticeship programmes 
with part-time technical courses in addition, and by students who 
drop out of technical courses in universities before graduation and 
drift into technician occupations as a second best. There are a growing 
number of institutions developing in the United States devoted to 
the formal training of technicians. A considerable amount of tech- 
nician training is developing in a variety of institutions such as tech- 
nical institutes, vocational technical schools, junior college technical 
programmes, and junior programmes within engineering colleges. The 
report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education requested 
by the President, indicates that expanding the output of such institu- 
tions is a “national need of urgent importance — the Federal Govern- 
ment must increase its support of full-time, post-high school vocational 
and technical training’’^ 

22. It is not possible to suggest the most valid form of articulation 
of this level of vocational and technical training in the United States, 
as there are a great variety of labour market needs to be met and a 
variety of educational needs on the part of students who come forward 
for such training. The experience of some European countries, how- 
ever, suggests that there is a gap in the deselopment of technician 
education in the United States in terms of the development of 
combined part-time work and part-time in-school programmes. We 
feel it is worth raising the question as to the desirability of extending 
this kind of school-work training pattern in the technician area in 
the United States. It is also clear that the educational and training 
routes for students into this growing area of post-secondary training 
should be more clearly defined in terms of their relationship to 



1. Education for A Changing World of Work, Summary Report of the Panel 
of Consultants on Vocational Education requested by the President of the United 
States, Washington D.C., p. 14. 

2. Idem. 
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secondary school educaiiciiai programmes. In addition, as indicated 
above, there should be the possibility of easy transfer from technician 
level training institutions to university level institutions. 



More Coxtixuixg Education and Training for Adult Workers 



23. The increasing level of skill and educational requirements in 
the United States economy in the next decade, clearly points to the 
need for the United States to develop publicly sponsored programmes 
which wouM further stimulate the development of additional geneial 
education and specialized training for employed adults. There are 
complex problems which must be solved if the educational resources 
of local communities, which are traditionally devoted to the educa- 
tion and training of youth, are to be brought forcefully to bear in the 
further training and education of adults. 

24. A great deal of training of employed adults is at present 
undertaken in night school and part-time programmes, in university 
extension programmes, in correspondence courses, and in a variety of 
other ways. These programmes are making a fundamental contribu- 
tion to raising the skill levels and general educational attainment of 
the working population. All of these pro^ammes are voluntary and 
have the great strength of tapping the initiative and enei^ of a 
population, most of whose members are dedicated to improving their 
economic and social status. Together with training in industry this is 
probably the major way in which the skills and educational levels of 
those employed will be raised in relation to meeting the needs of the 
future. Provided these techniques respond effectively to the changing 
needs of the economy, no serious problems of manpower imbalance 
need necessarily arise. 

25. It is clear, however, that to the extent to which the response 
is not of sufficient magnitude or quality, or that substantial portions 
of the labour force do not respond, governmental measures to raise 
the general educational status of employed workers will be required. 
As we have indicated, higher levels of general education are funda- 
mental to stimulating adaptibility in the face of rapidly changing 
occupational requirements under the stimulus of rapid technological 
change. It is likely that as employers feel the need for higher levels of 
education on the part of their employees, they may develop broader 
approaches to training the skills of their labour force. On the other 
hand, they may simply bid up the wages of new and more highly 
educated entrants to the labour force or seek to attract such workers 
from their competitors through higher wages. This in turn will raise 
costs and inhibit the growth rate. Smaller and less competitive 
employers may be overwhelmed by the costs of a more general educa- 
tional orientation to the training of their work force and thus may 
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suffer in consequence. Selective assistance in terms of teaching 
resources and methods as well as financial assistance from the govern- 
ment, may be appropriate to assist on-the-job training programmes 
which have a larger measure of general educational content. It is clear 
that the individual worker has a more well-defined interest in more 
general educational content for training programmes, because he is 
thus enabled to adapt to alternative employment opportunities, as 
compared to on-the-job training which is narrowly focused to the 
specific job requirements and particular employers. On the basis of 
this rationale, some active consideration might be given to govern- 
mental support for broader aspects of in-industry training programmes 
as an “investment” in manpower adaptation. 

26. There is now legislative recognition in the United States that 
training is fundamental to the re-employment of many of the unem- 
ployed, because of their characteristics in relation to the availability 
of employment in both an occupational, industrial and geographic 
sense. There are job vacancies and manpower shortages which are not 
being filled, and the competitive position of the unemployed in 
com|>eting for such openings can only be basically strengthened by 
training, by improv^ labour market information services, and 
through assisting in their greater geographic mobility. 

27. The training provisions of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, of the Area Redevelopment Act, and of the Trade 
Expansion Act are all a recognition of the need for training as a 
necessary measure if a substantial proportion of the unemployed are 
to secure jobs. This is a positive and forward-looking approach to 
adapting unemployed manpower resources in relation to the growth 
needs of the economy. Training programmes under these Acts have 
only been developed recently and have not yet begun under the 
Trade Expansion Act. It is therefore too soon to undertake a mature 
assessment of their effectiveness and of the contribution which they 
can make to securing better balance in the labour market and to 
reducing the level of unemployment. 

28. Under the M.D.T.A. and A.R.A. Acts, the present focus of 
training programmes appears so far to be largely geared to short-term 
specific occupational needs of local labour markets. An examination 
of the courses provided and the restrictions in the legislation itself 
regarding training for known job opportunities bears this out. There 
is no doubt that such training programmes do make a contribution 
to reducing the level of unemployment, provided there are specific 
job openings in those labour markets in which the training is under- 
taken. Statistical follow-ups indicate that the great majority of those 
trained to date under the programmes have secured employment. At 
some point, however, job openings will tend to shrink in areas of 
high unemployment unless labour demand increases for the occupa- 
tions for which people are being trained. 
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29. The nature of technological change suggests that the fre- 
quency of occupational shifts which workers must make today is 
greater than in past years; if this is the case training programmes which 
focus only on providing persons with the kind of skills which happen 
to be in demand, in the short run, on labour markets, may not provide 
a viable long-run solution to the needs for continuing employment. 
At the extreme, this kind of approach to training may make it neces- 
sary to retrain the worker continually for new skills during periods 
of unemployment, as technological change continues to displace his 
old skills. In this sense, an increased emphasis on the general educa- 
tional upgrading of the qualifications of the unemployed, could 
provide a more fundamental sort of approach to the problem of lack 
of balance of skills on their part in relation to the kinds of skills 
which the economy requires. It is reasonably clear that a worker with 
nine years of schooling, in a general educational sense, has more job 
openings available to him than a worker with only eight years of 
schooling and so on. 

30. A larger band of employment opportunities, in a far larger 
number of labour markets geographically, may be opened up by 
general educational upgrading, than by training, which is more 
narrowly focused on specific occupational skills, important as they 
may be to securing immediate employment. This is. of course, not 
a question of black and white alternatives, but rather of the ap- 
propriate mix of specific and more general educational training 
programmes in relation to the needs of the economy as a whole in 
a broader labour market context. In addition more narrow kinds of 
occupational training appear to generate pressures from union and 
other sources which fear labour market competition in a slack 
employment situation. 

31. Public opinion might not necessarily object to raising the 
general educational level of unemployed workers, while it might very 
well claim that training unemployed workers for specific jobs, in 
a situation in which there are more workers with such skills than 
there are jobs, might very well be unwise. To the extent that training 
is undertaken in areas of high unemployment, it may not be sound 
to direct it specifically to the occupational needs of these labour 
markets. An exclusive emphasis of this kind would tend to inhibit 
outward labour mobility to areas which are undergoing economic 
expansion with a different mix of occupational growth. Additionally, 
a broader range of skilled training may be one of the means by which 
new industries are attracted to areas of high unemployment. In the 
programmes as they have so far been developed, there seems also to be 
insufficient emphasis on moving unemployed workers to training 
facilities in other areas which could provide them with a broader 
range of training choices, and also such movements for training might 
help to stimulate desired outward mobility from areas of high unem- 
ployment. 
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32. United States employers have played a significant role in 
training the skills of the labour force. Our observations would suggest 
that they could play potentially a more effective and constructive role 
in relating education and training to the needs of the economy and 
industry, particularly at the community level, where most educational 
decisions are made. Evidence suggests that there is some reluctance on 
the part of both educational authorities and employers to involve 
themselves too seriously in participating in the development of 
education and training at the community level. There are, of course, 
many exceptions to this generalization. This is somewhat surprising 
when education is playing such a fundamental role in providing an 
adequate work force for industry, and also because the more pro- 
gressive and larger corporations have developed a variety of education 
and training techniques which are on the frontiers of educational 
technology in such fields as programmed learning, audio visual aids, 
etc. In this sense, the public education and training system might be 
greatly strengthened by the development of more effective channels 
of communication with employers and also with unions, who, in some 
instances, have developed effective occupational and even general 
educational techniques. 

The Role of Apprenticeship 

33. Apprenticeship is one of the historically important institutions 
for providing training for a number of the skilled trades in the labour 
force. We have not had an opportunity to examine apprenticeship 
programmes in detail in the United States. As an overall observation 
it might be said that there has been surprisingly little change in the 
character and nature of apprenticeship programmes in the face of 
rapidly changing technology and occupational structure. One of the 
great strengths of apprenticeship programmes in the United States is 
that they are basically jointly union-employer operated and are 
therefore presumably in touch with the needs of the industrial 
environment. 

34. Many observers have commentea that apprenticeship is too 
lengthy a training process to meet today’s needs. We are not in a 
position to evaluate this argument, but would observe that a good 
deal more research might be devoted to this question. A number of 
problems surround the further development of apprenticeship in the 
United States and it is certainly clear that apprenticeship-type train- 
ing, in the sense of a part-school, part- work programmes, is one of the 
important ways of providing specialized skills for some sectors of 
the labour force. It is thus an institution which requires strengthening 
and a good deal of adaptation to today’s needs. 

35. Some unions which operate apprenticeship programmes have 
undertaken to provide upgrading programmes for their journeymen 
in the newer technologies of the occupation. Typical examples of this 
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retraining for journeymen are the plumbers and pipefitters, some of 
the building trades and the electrical insulling trade. These are 
forward-looking programmes which should be developed to a much 
greater extent. It has become clear that pre-apprenticeship pro- 
grammes in school can make a valuable contribution to more widely 
based apprenticeship programmes in terms of strengthening their 
general educational content, and there are some encouraging develop- 
ments in this direction. In addition there is the common problem^ of 
providing a sufficiently varied work experience for apprentices 
so that they can gain a more all round set of skills, which will not Ik* 
as readily displaced through advancing technological change. This 
suggests the need to develop programmes at least among smaller 
employers, which pool the work experience which a variety of 
employers have to offer under the auspices of joint apprenticeship 
committees on a community basis. 

36. It should be noted that apprenticeship plays an imporunt 
role in some industries in the training of foremen and supervisor.* 
and therefore should not be viewed solely as a means of developing 
skilled tradesmen and journeymen. 



Chapter IV 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND MANPOWER POLICY 



1. In thu chapter we shall evaluate the impact and significance 
of the Employment Service in the United States in rebtion to man- 
power policy', and its contribution to the more efficient functioning 
of the labour maiitet. 

2. The fundamental economic justification for the operation of 
an employment service on the part of governments is to reduce the 
costs of lost time in the filling of vacant jobs and to reduce income 
losses on the part of the unemployed and other workers who wish to 
change jobs. To the extent that the time periods involved are longer 
than necessary, costs rise and income is reduced because of unneces- 
sary unemployment. Thus public expenditure on an employment 
xrvice can be justified insofar as the costs involved contribute to 
increas^ productivity and a better utilization of manpower. In this 
resp^t it appears to us that there is a substantial margin for increased 
public expenditure on the employment service in the United States 
in terms of the gains which can be made through its contribution to 
better manpower utilization and increased productivity. In addition 
the reductions in unemployment which can be made through a more 
efficient employment service will save expenditure in terms of sup- 
poriing the unemployed through unemployment insurance benefits 
and welfare payments. 

3. Our point might be made by reference to some statistical data 
on unemployment. In 1955, out of a »oul labour force of 75 million. 
9 percent experienced some unemployment before taking up a new 
job. We refer here to involuntary unemployment for economic reasons. 
For those who changed jobs only once in that year more than a third 
experienced less than 5 weeks of unemployment, while more than a 
quarter were unemployed for more than 14 weeks. For those who 
changed jobs more than once in a year the figures were somewhat less 
favourable'. 



The Extent and Nature of Official Unemplovment. Joint Economic Com- 
mittee print. Washington. 1959. 
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4. To the extent that the Employment Service can shorten the 
duration of unemployment by bringing available workers and avail- 
able jobs together more quickly it plays a basic role in reducing the 
costs of lost production. 

5. To play this role in the labour market, the Employment Service 
must provide detailed information on the constantly changing 
characteristics of labour demand and supply. To acquire such infor- 
mation requires a considerable degree of participation in all aspects 
of the labour market occupationally, geographically and industrially. 
The provision of such information is not only important for the 
internal use of the Employment Ser\'ice, but for other labour market 
participants also to assist them in their decisions. Employers need to 
make plans in terms of the characteristics of labour supply in relation 
to planning of new production and its manpower requirements, and 
workers must know the state of the labour market if they are to make 
rational decisions regarding alternative job opportunities. 

6. It is not of course possible to make a judgment on the extent 
of penetration of the Employment Service in different sectors of the 
labour market in order to carry out an effective labour market infor- 
mation service. This will vary greatly from time to time and from 
place to place. In addition, the Employment Service can supplement 
this information without engaging actively in the making <rf place- 
ments or in the field of job orders through special surveys and other 
research activities closely geared to the labour market. 

7. The national interest in an effective public employment service 
has only clearly been recognised by the public in the United States 
on occasions of national emergency. A national employment service 
was, for instance, instituted by the Federal Government during World 
War I to provide services in a number of large cities which were not 
served by State Employment Services. After this war, the operation of 
these national employment offices was turned over to the States, and 
most of them were subsequently closed. The depression of the thirties 
once more brought a recogjnition of the national character of many 
economic and related labour market problems. The Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933 established a nationwide state system of free publicc 
employment services that is still the basis of the present system. 
Administration was vested in the States, while the responsibility for 
co-ordinating these services was undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment. World War II again brought a recognition of the fact that the 
efficient organization of the labour market required a highly 
integrated and centrally directed employment service. The Federal 
Government once again assumed direct responsibility for the opera- 
tion of this service. 

8. There arc several underlying reasons why the public employ- 
ment service function has not been fully recognized as a matter of 
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national interest in the United States. The belief is deeply embedded 
in the American tradition that “normar*, competent, fit and 
ambitious people and business enterprises do not need any assistance 
from government agencies. Employment Service has imderuken the 
primary task of registering persons receiving unemployment benefits 
and of exposing them to job opportunities as a basis of checking their 
willingness to work. This task of the employment service has tended 
to produce the image of an organization which is interested in jn-ovid- 
ing welfare services for the unemployed. This image has been rein- 
forced by an understandable concentration of effort on assisting 
disadvantaged groups in the labour force who are in special need 
of services, such as the handicapped, the aged, school leavers, welfare 
roripients. prison parolees, and Indians. This image has tended to 
limit the number of job openings which are available to the employ- 
ment service because of the attitude of employers who feel that the 
employment service is not a source of high quality workers in many 
occupational categories. On the other side, workers who wish to 
change their employment do not register with the service in large 
numbers. This, in turn, reinforces the unfavourable imag^ of the 
service in the minds of employers. It is estimated that only 5 per cent 
to 10 cent of the workers registered with the service are persons 
who wish to change their present employment for more attractive 
jobs. 

9. In the United States the public employment service does not 
have a monopoly pt»ition in serving the needs of employers for 
workers, or the r^uirements of workers for jobs. In fact, private 
employment agencies, employment services run by public institutions, 
colleges and vocational schools, special associations and trade unions, 
all compete actively with the public employment service and with 
each other. This has been the case historically, and there is evidence 
that the share of the employment business held by private employ- 
ment services is growing faster than that held by the public services. 

10. Employers in the United States have developed very consider- 
able means of recruiting labour through large personnel offices, 
through relying heavily on the relatives and friends of the workers 
already employed, through referrals from union channels, through 
newspaper advertising, and in a variety of ways. American workers 
are accustomed to applying directly to employers for work in most 
labour markets, or making informal inquiries as to sources of 
employment in a variety of ways. Thus, there is a strong tradition, 
which the public employment service must combat, with respect to 
the typical patterns of work-seeking activities, on the one side, and 
of hiring these workers on the other. 

11. The scope of the public employment service in comparison 
with these other channels for securing workers on the part of 
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employers is illustrated by the following survey conducted by the 
United States Employment Service* : 

Hinnf Channel 

Direct Hiring by Employer .... 

Relatives, Friends, Employees, etc 

State Employment Service 

Newspaper 

Fee Agencies 

Other 

100 

12. The number of fee charging agencies has been or *he increase 
in recent years. The 1958 census of business showed 3,. 2 agencies 
in 48 states, which was an increase of almost 75 per cent over the 
decade. The same census revealed an increase of over 225 per cent 
in the amount of fees collected : $ 100.5 million in 1958, as compared 
with $30.9 million in 1948^ United States colleges have inaeased 
their placement activities to a substantial extent following World 
War II. A non-profit co-ordinating agency, the College Placement 
Council, was created in 1957 and represents eight regional placement 
associations in the United States and Canada. This agency assists 
some 1,000 placement offices and 2,000 employer^ . 

13. A considerable part of the total placements made by the public 
employment services in the United States are in agriculture, as the 
figures in Table 1 show. The agricultural migrant work force 
represented about 2,000,000 of the 15,000,000 total placements made 
in 1962, while placements of seasonal farm workers accounted for 
about 5,000,000 placements. Table 2 shows that clearance placements 
in the non-farm sector of the economy represented a small fraction 
of total placements, although the inter-area movement of workers 
between jobs in the United States is very substantial. In the non-farm 
sector, the majority (about 60 per cent) of placements are made foi 
relatively unskilled service workers and for unskilled general latour. 
Table 2 shows the distribution of placements by various occupational 
categories. 

14. During the past two years, a number of major steps have been 
taken to improve the status and effectiveness of the employment ser- 
vice. Within the Department of Labor, the United States Employment 
Service was re-organized in February 1962, as an agency having equal 
status with the unemployment insurance service under the Administra- 



1. Summary of Special Studies Conducted by State Employment Services in 
eight areas (Division of Labor Market Operations Research, U.S.E.S.). 

2- United States Department of Labor, 1962. Growth of Labor Lau- tn the 
United States, p. 142. 

i. Chamber of Commerce. United States, Nation’s Business, June, 1%-. 



Per lent Distribution 

36 

23 

16 

11 

4 

10 
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Table I. PLACEMENTS MADE BY PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 



YEAR 


NEW JOB 
APPLICATIONS 


EMPLOYMENT 

COUNSELLING 

INTERVIEWS 


(/) 


1 

1 

1 


PLACEMENTS 




1 INDIVIDUAl 
TESTED 


TOTAL 


NON- 

AGRICULTURAL 


OF WHICH 
CLEARANCE 
PLACEMENTS* 1 

1 


AGRICULTURAL 

1 


1 


1960 


10,117 


1,778 


1,757 


15,273 


5,818 


157 


9,454 


1961 


10,502 


1,876 


1,979 


14,708 


5,902 


153 


8,806 


1962 ... 


10,792 


2,092 


2,255 


15,191 


6,725 


167 


8,466 



The U.S.E.S. figures do not tell how many of the clearance placements are inter-Sute, 
iater-aiea* or intn*area. 



Table 2. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS AMONG NON-FARM PLACEMENTS 



Thousands. 



YEAR 


PROFESSIONAL 

MANAGERIAL 


CLERICAL 

SALES 


SERVICE 


SKILLED 


SEMISKILLED 


UNSKILLED 


I960 


172 


916 


1,917 


311 


761 


1,772 


1961 


197 


935 


1.948 


331 


769 


1,703 


1962 


238 


1.090 


2,139 


382 


907 


1,968 



tor of the Bureau of Employment Security. Each of these services ii 
headed by a Director, who has full responsibility for directing the 
policy and administration of the service, with a direct line of com- 
munication and authority to regional U.S.E.S. representatives. 

1.5. A fundamental step designed to improve both the image and 
the services of the employment service, has been the separation of 
employment offices and insurance offices at the local level itt 55 or 
the major metropolitan centres. It is intended that this separation be 
carried forward in smaller centres as circumstances permit. Separation 
is of great significance so that the public does not associate the 
employment service with unemployment and the receipt of unemplov- 
inent benefits. In addition, it permits the full utilization of the 
employment service staff on employment .service functions rather 
than on insurance functions during peak load periods. Since April 
19H1. there has been a substantial increa.se in the staff of the employ- 
ment service, numbering some 4,700. Two thousand eight hundred 
of this staff increase has been allocated to implement the improvc- 
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mcnt of public employment service in the 55 largest metropolitan 
centres. Total size of local employment staffs was about 11,750 in 
April 1961. 

16. The employment service has greatly expanded its assistance 
through special placement and counselling activities for the greatly 
increasing number of young people entering the labour market. A 
special youth employment service has been provided in the larger 
local offices. As of October 1962, 20 metropolitan areas have 
designated area youth co-ordinators or, in some cases, part-time and 
occasional youth specialists, with primary duties elsewhere in the 
organization. In addition to these local area specialists, 27 States have 
designated a State Supervisor of Youth Services for the overall 
guidance of the youth employment programme in the States. 

17. In recent years, the employment service has given more atten- 
tion to the g^rowing demands for professional and technical personnel. 
In addition, the provision of services for these groups with higher 
standing creates an aura of prestige for the service. Whil^ non-farm 
placements totalled 6.7 million in the fiscal year 1962, an increase of 
some 14 per cent over the previous year, placements in professional 
;md managerial occupations were up by 21 per cent and by 28 per cent 
in the largest metropolitan areas. These differential rates of increases 
in professional and managerial occupations were the result both of 
the major re-organization in metropolitan areas and of redirected 
programme emphasis, backed up with improved placement techniques 
and more attractive local office quarters. The employment service 
has also strengthened its work for such disadvantaged groups in the 
labour force as older workers and physically handicapped workers. 

18. The employment service has played an important role under 
the new Manpower Development and Training Act, through the 
screening of persons for referral to training programmes, assistance 
in the approval of training projects, and in placing workers who have 
been trained under the programme. Since August, 1962, 509 training 
projects, covering over 100 different occupations, have been developed 
jointly in 43 States, by the State employment service and vocational 
education agencies. These projects have involved more than 18,000 
trainees. The national and regional offices of the employment service 
are working actively with State agencies in the development of 
additional proposals to facilitate the training of unemployed workers 
under the M.D.T.A. These include surveying local labour market 
areas to determine occupations for which shortages exist or are anti- 
cipated, studying the characteristics of the unemployed to determine 
their training potential, participating with community groups and 
educational officials in arranging for courses, registering applicants, 
counselling, testing and selecting trainees. Under the companion 
Area Redevelopment Act, by the end of 1962. nearly 268 training 
projects had been approved covering some 15,000 trainees in 39 States. 
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19. I he employment service has given special emphasis lo pro- 
grammes designed to minimize the adverse effects of technological 
changes. During the past year, a number of demonstration projects, 
operating under the sponsorship of local employment offices, have 
been designed to discover the impact of technological changes on 
employment in labour markets, the impact and nature of mass lay- 
offs, together with the development of specialized programmes 
designed to cope with these situations. The employment service has 
been making moves in the direction of assisting employers in meeting 
current manpower problems. They have provided assessments of 
changing labour supply-demand relationships, descriptions of occupa- 
tional performance requirements, descriptions of new staffing pat- 
terns. In addition, special services to displaced workers have been 
developed in the form of intensive interviews, testing, counselling and 
placement activities. 

20. The employment service has a public responsibility for faci- 
litating the employment of groups who may suffer discrimination on 
grounds of race, creed or national origin. In every State in which 
separate racial offices or segregated facilities within the same office 
existed, constructive progress is being made. One of the most practical 
devices for achieving this goal is through the re-organization of local 
offices on an industrial-occupational unit basis, under which all 
applicants and employers in certain categories are serviced in homo- 
geneous units. This has been particularly helpful in eliminating 

facilities in a number of metropolitan areas. It is the 
official policy of the United States Employment Service, binding on 
all State agencies, to make no indication of an applicant’s race, creed 
or national origin, on any office record. 

21. The problems faced by the public employment services of the 
United States stem in part from the organizational basis of the system, 
which is a Federal-State partnership in its organization, management, 
and financing. Although this framework or organization may be 
more sensitive to the needs cf local communities than completely 
national systems operated by a central government, disadvantages 
also result from the relative absence of centralized direction and 
co-ordination with other aspects of national manpower policy. The 
State Administrator of the employment service is responsible to the 
Governor of the State. As such, the Employment Service is completely 
self-sufficient and contained with respect to its personnel and its 
operations but on the other hand its financing is from the Federal 
Government. The reason for the complete financial support by the 
Federal Government has been a recognition by Congress that there 
is a strong national or federal interest in the establishment of an 
effective system of public employment offices. To make this national 
interest effective. Congress l(^g^ the full power of the purse in the 
federal side of the partnership. 
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22. This unusual partnership and set of administrative arrange- 
mens results in some complex problems. A fundamental one is that a 
clear-cut responsibility for the administration of operations is lodged 
with the State Government, and the State in turn is wholly dependent 
upon the Federal partner for funds with which to operate. On the 
other hand, the Federal partner must go to Congress to justify 
appropriations of monies which finance the State operations over 
which it has no direct administrative control. 

23. It is a tribute to both the Federal and State partners that the 
Employment Service operates as effectively as it does. A variety of 
methods for administering this Federal-State system have been devel- 
oped to make it work more effectively. Various systems for a continu- 
ing exchange of views for resolution of problems and techniques of 
consultation have been developed to secure co-operative action toward 
the objectives of the Employment Service programme. These arrange- 
ments of course are much more difficult than administrators familiar 
with straight-line organizations would believe possible, and very 
naturally result in uneven levels of administrative capability, lack of 
uniformity in the development of programmes and even changes in 
some of the directions of programme action. For these reasons it is not 
possible to judge the Employment Service of the United States by the 
standard which one would apply to a single system operat^ by a 
national government under a straight-line form of organization. 

24. The following paragraphs will examine some of the problems 
which the employment service in the United States currently faces 
and which must be overcome, in part at least, if it is to play a more 
fundamental role as an instrument of manpower policy. 

25. The degree to which a public employment service can play a 
key role in matching available labour supply with labour require- 
ments, whether it be a public or private service, depends in the United 
States with a free labour market on the extent to which employers 
use its services. The function of placement depends almost entirely 
on the inventory of job openings which employers place with the 
Service. The extent to which they use the Service depends on their 
attitude towards it,- which in turn depends on the effectiveness of the 
Service in meeting their needs and on the public image which sur- 
rounds the Service. In short, the effectiveness of the Employment 
Service in meeting the requirements of employers is fundamental 
to the whole operation. A large proportion of United States employers 
appear to regard the public employment service as a residual wurce of 
workers, when other recruitment methods have not met their needs 
They tend to use the Service, as Table 2 indicates, to a much greater 
extent for unskilled and semi-skilled workers than for the more highly 
skilled occupations. As we have seen, the growth of requirements for 
manpower in the United States economy is more and more in the 
direction of the more highly educated and highly skilled areas of the 
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labour force, ard to this extent the Service may tend to decline in 
relation to its proportion of the total hiiing business. During the past 
few years, the emphasis of placement has been shifting in the nature 
of the higher skilled and professional groups. 

26. If the Employment .Service, as tends to be the case, is regarded 
by workers, particularly those who are employed and voluntarily wish 
to change jobs, as a place to secure unemployment insurance benefits 
or as a last resort agency for assisting them in their search for employ- 
ment, it then will not have a sufficient number of qualified workers 
to meet employers’ requirements. This then re-enforces the negative 
attitudes on the part of employers with respect to securing qualified 
workers in a ranp of occupations through the use of the Service. In 
general, the public employment service, for understandable and social- 
ly necessary reasons may become a place in which the more dis- 
advantaged groups in the labour force seek to secure employment, and 
where those workers who have the most difficulty in finding jobs on 
their own, go for help. The Employment Service runs the danger of 
having an inventory of available workers which is quite unbalanced 
in relation to the demands of employers for workers. 

27. The relationship between the Employment Service and the 
unemployment insurance system has created problems which are at 
present being overcome through the physical separation of the two 
services in the larger cities. In most States periodically, an insured 
unemployed person is bound by law to establish his availability for 
and willingness to work to secure his benefit. These claimants impose 
a workload on the Service which in many instances is unrelated to its 
function of servicing the needs of employers for workers. Visits to the 
Service by workers claiming benefits are in many cases pro forma and 
do not enhance the reputation of the Service among either employed 
or unemployed workers. It tends to become associated in their minds 
more with routine reporting related to a legal qualification for un- 
employment insurance benefit than as an institution which plays a 
basic role in searching out attractive work opportunities for them. 
These factors have led to the Employment Service offices being refer- 
red to as “Unemployment Offices” by the public generally, by workers 
and by employers. 

28. It will take time to change this unfavourable public image, 
although notable progress has been made since 1961. As indicated 
earlier, employers and employees still predominantly use other 
channels for searching for jobs and for hiring workers. 

29. A large number of craft unions find jobs for thtir members 
through hiring halls or through business agents. Private employment 
agencies have a competitive advantage as compared with the public 
employment service in most States because they make extensive use 
of advertising to attract both work seekers and employers. It is to be 
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noted that professional associations, schools and ur. isities have 
developed their own employment service functions to a high degree, 
yet they co-operate very little with each other or with the public 
employment service in the exchange of vital information about the 
characteristics of the labour market in which they operate. 

30. The public employment service must of course play a role in 
implementing public policy in the United States, with respect to 
providing equal opportunity in employment for disadvantaged groups 
and particularly for groups which suffer from discrimination in em- 
ployment. No one can dispute the fact that the Employment Service 
as a public institution must and can play a significant role in eliminat- 
ing the undesirable aspects of discrimination in the labour market. 
On the other hand, this conflicts at least in the short-run, with the 
requirement to meet the needs of employers for workers, as they 
define these needs. Discrimination means that they have preferences 
for workers which may run in terms of race, colour, or creed. Natural- 
ly, if they have sucn discriminatory preferences, they will not turn 
to a public employment service which has a responsibility for enforc- 
ing public policy. They will turn instead to other hiring channels, 
including private employment agencies which can disregard public 
policies with respect to discrimination and have no responsibility for 
seeking out employment opportunities for other disadvantaged groups 
in the population. 

31. In a fundamental sense, the role of the public employment 
service in serving the needs of disadvantaged groups who suffer from 
discrimination or other handicaps, is to provide a sufficient volume 
of employment openings by giving adequate service to employers so 
that in turn they can expand the employment opportunities for such 
groups. In addition they can and must play a role in trying to elimi- 
nate the very real handicaps which such groups may have in competing 
in the labour market. Counselling, testing, retraining, all can play a 
role in this respect and the employment service must therefore parti- 
cipate in the development of manpower measures which seek to over- 
come such specific handicaps. 

32. In carrying out its responsibilities and in strengthening its 
fundamental purposes, the public employment service has been 
handicapped by inadequate staff resources both in terms of number 
and quality for many years. From 1947 until 1961 staff resources have 
steadily declined and in consequence of this and the other factors 
discussed above, the employment service was weakened at the same 
time as the demands on it were increasing. In general, both the volume 
and quality of the placement services appear to have been adversely 
affected at a time when the labour force was steadily growing and 
when the complexity of its operation and manpower requirements 
was steadily increasing. In 1961 this problem was recognized by the 
Administration and as we have indicated above, the Employment 
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Service received increased recognition and support from the Federal 
Government. 

33. The Employment Service has been undermined not only by a 
lack of numbers but also by problems associated with the recruiting, 
training and retention of competent staff. Over the years salaries in 
many State agencies have not kept pace either with those in private 
industry requiring similar kinds of personnel, with those in other 
parts of State administrations or with Federal Government salaries. 
This has resulted in lower quality recruitment in relation to the needs 
of the Service and has been short-sighted because the costs of turnover 
have risen substantially. 

34. In recent years, as we have indicated earlier in this report, the 
labour market has been functioning on a wider and wider geographic 
basis as the skill level rises. This means that the Employment Service, 
to function effectively, must facilitate the movement of workers be- 
tween labour market areas and at the higher levels must facilitate 
manpower movements within the nation as a whole. This means that 
development of inter-area recruitment and clearance of workers 
becomes basic to the effective functioning of the labour market in a 
nation-wide sense, to a greater extent than ever before. Statistics in 
Table 2 indicate that in 1962 only 167,000 job replacements were 
made through inter-area clearance. In this respect the Employment 
Service greatly needs to strengthen its facilities for inter-area recruit- 
ment and placement if it is to play a role in balancing the changing 
geographic needs of the labour market. In short. Employment Service 
activities are still very much bound to the borders of the local labour 
market. 
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IV 

EXAMINERS’ QUESTIONS AND REPLIES 
BY THE UNITED STATES’ AUTHORITIES 



Chapter I 



ECONOMIC GROWTH 
AND THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 



Measurkment of Uni)Er-util!SAtion of Manpower 

The need for and scope of short-term growth-oriented manpower 
policies (paragraph 7) depend on the nature and extent of unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, and low productivity employment in the 
economy as a whole. 

Question : 

1. a) Would it be desirable and possible to determine the nature 
and extent of these sources of under-utilisation of manpower resources, 
and on this basis to estimate the loss of production due to them, 
assuming that the Council of Economic Advisers’ interim target of 
96 per cent of the labour force in employment (paragraph 8) were 
attained as a result of fiscal and monetary measures to stimulate 
demand ? 

Answer : 

It is highly desirable, whether for short of long-term programme 
development, to know the nature and extent of under-utilisation of 
manpower resources at any given level of unemployment. It should 
be noted that useful studies have been made of some forms of under- 
utilization. (e.g. Reports of the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress : Study Paper No. 6, ‘The Nature and Extent of Frictional 
Unemployment”, 1959 ; and “Unemployment : Terminology. Measure- 
ment and Analysis”, 1961) and that a new and comprehensive study 
is underway in the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training, 
on the nature, causes, and extent of structural and frirtional unem- 
ployment. 

Estimates of the loss of production due to under-utilization have 
been developed, although a desirable degree of precision has so far been 
lacking bectuse !io exact and unvarying connection exists between 
higher production and reduced unemployment. Useful estimates have 
nonetheless been made as. for example, the recent a^regate estimates 
in the Economic Report of the President, January 1963, pp. 26-28. 
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A more detailed ’mowledge of the extent of specific forms of unem- 
ployment would undoubtedly make it feasible to develop different 
methods of estimation and len greater accuracy to the estimates of 

production loss. , u 

Exception must be taken to the assumption of a dichotomy in 
economic policy implicit in the question : that fiscal and monetaiy 
measures alone are to be employed in achieving a given rate of em- 
ployment and that labour market policy alone is to be employed 
thereafter. In fact, current legislation and the consensus of policy 
makers favour an integrated application of policies and programmes, 
simultaneously and in a designedly interacting way, which will 
stimulate economic growth through measures increasing investment 
and aggregate demand on the one hand, and increase the utilization 
of manpower resources through the development and application of 
an active labour market policy on the other. The complexity and 
dynamic nature of the American economy makes a constructive appli- 
cation of labour market policy feasible and necessary even when 
unemployment is generally high, and lequires the continuation of 
fiscal and monetary measures even when unemployment is generally 

low. 

Question : 

1. b) Could the size of the loss due to the under-utilization of 
manpower resources be taken as a criterion for determining the 
desirable level of expenditure on programmes to iinprove utilization 
of manpower through a more active manpower policy ? 

Answer : 

Estimates of the loss of production due to under-utilization have 
been found of use mainly for demonstrating the desirability of needed 
expenditures for carrying out economic policies. The estimate of a los> 
of 30 to 40 billion dollars in 1962 resulting from under-utilizaticn 
has been of value in establishing the potential gain to be achieved 
from measures to promote full employment. It is difficult, however, 
to utilize this and similar estimates directly as criteria for determining 
the desirable aggregate level of expenditure for programmes of man- 
power development or other economic programmes. 

One useful line of approach is indicated by the estimates which 
have recently been made of the net increments to personal and 
government income yield by expenditures for training. (Further 
studies are being made along the same lines.) The recent estimate 
indicates that the current average expenditures of $ 1,000 to $ 1,250 
under the M.D.T.A. for the training of an individual could contribute 
to an increase in the individual’s income of $1,300 per year and 
$50,000 over the course of his work life. Moreover, about one-third 
of the cost of training could be recouped by the government in a 
single year, 20 per cent in additional tax revenues and 10 per cent 
in Lvin«^s on unemplovment benefits. These estimates do not include 
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savings resulting from lowei costs of welfare expenditures or from 
reduced social costs which are not easily measurable in monetary 
terms. 

Extension of Adjustment Assistance under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act 

Question : 

2. Would it be possible, and desirable, to apply on a much broader 
scale the types of adjustment assistance now provided for one cause 
of unemployment only, in the Trade Expansion Act (paragiaph 15, 
16 and 18), namely : 

— adjustment allowances at a higher level and paid over longer 
periods than Unemployment Compensation rates ; 

- relocation allowances ; 

— possibility of action before unemployment has arisen, if there 
is an immediate threat of unemployment ? 

Answer : 

It not only appears desirable, but it also should be possible in 
the foreseeable future to extend the various types of adjustment 
assistance now provided under the Trade Expansion Act to persons 
unemployed under other circumstances. The initial application of 
these benefits under the Trade Expansion Act can be explained as 
a recognition of the government’s obligation to ease hardships result- 
ing directly from its own policies ; that is, to help workers whose jobs 
have been jeopardised by trade agreements fostered by the principal 
provisions of the legislation. However, the experience to be gained 
from these forms of assistance will provide a useful basis for determin- 
ing their effectiveness and the feasibility of extending them on a 
broader scale. 

While most unemployed workers readily recognise the value of 
training, experience under the manpower training programme has 
indicated that some obstacles to the maximum effectiveness of such 
a programme exist because a) job vacancies are not always available 
in suhicient number in the areas where unemployed workers are 
located ; and b) some workers cannot undertake a commitment for 
training of long duration under the prevailing level of allowances. 

Providing assistance for relocation of workers who have found 
jobs in other areas would undoubtedly help both to mitigate unem- 
ployment and to make available manpower resources for increased 
output and economic growth. Also, in general, a more realistic level 
of allowances, geared to current average levels of income and stan- 
dards of living, would contribute to the effective availability of train- 
ing to many workers, who even when unemployed are financially 
unable to commit themselves to a limitation of income over an extend- 
ed period of training in order to obtain the ultimate benefits of such 
training. 
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Ill addition, reduction of a significant amount of income and 
production loss resulting from the unemployment of workers between 
jobs could be achieved if information were available earlier regarding 
impending job losses. At the present time, an early warning system 
of impending unemployment is still in a stage of development, but 
such a system carries promise of increasing the effectiveness of ame- 
liorative action on unemployment. 

Long Term Manpower Policy for Economic Growth 
Question : 

3. Would it be useful to formulate a long-term manpower policy 
for economic growth (paragraphs 6, 18 and 20) ? In the development 
of such a policy, would there be a need for closer coordination among 
the principal agencies (governm.ent and private) whose responsibilities 
and activities have, or could have a bearing on manpower in relation 
to the other economic aspects of long-ten economic growth ? (para- 
graphs 17 and 20) 

Answer : 

It is not only useful but necessary, that a long-term manpower 
policy for economic growth be developed within a framework of as 
close coordination as is possible among the many public and private 
agencies concerned with such affairs in a voluntaristic society such as 
the United States. In a free economy, many segments have special 
needs which have to be considered in the formulation of an over-all 
policy, and it is only with a widespread dissemination of economic 
information that it will be possible to develop a rational manpower 
policy which recognises the legitimate interests of all sectors of the 
economy. 

The role of the government in manpower policy was expressed 
by the President in his Manpower Report, March 1963 : “Our overall 
manpower effort will continue to be the product, essentially, of a 
great many individual decisions by private citizens, organizations and 
institutions. There are, at the same time, certain parts of the evolving 
manpower programme that require action that we recognise as being 
necessarily carried out through the agencies of government”. Under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 and other 
legislation, the Department of Labor has given leadership to the 
development of a manpower programme and to the coordination 
necessary to make such a programme effective. An important part of 
this w^rk is the dissemination of information on manpower to provide 
a sound basis for both public and private decisions. Furnishing and 
publishing information on employment opportunities has been an 
obligation of the Federal Government and the States under the 
Wagner- Peyser Act of 1933. 

In the past, many programmes and activities expressed or effected 
manpower policies on an empirical and largely ad hoc basis. Such 
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widely unrelated activities as tarilf policies, vocational education, the 
Homestead Act, etc., all expressed implicit manpower policies and had 
important effects on the course of employment and unemployment. 
However, in recent decades, with the wide recognition that the econ- 
omy is an intricate mechanism where few things can be safely ignored 
as being independent of or insulated from changes in the level of 
economic activity, there have developed many evidences of coordinat- 
ed activity. Thus, the Employment Act of 1946 and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, among many legislative and 
executive directives, provided for a more explicit recognition of the 
role of manpower in economic policy and directed appropriate agen- 
cies of government to take positive steps to insure recognition and 
development of a manpower policy coordinated with future growth 
in the American economy. 

Contribution of Labour Market Poi.icy to Lowering Level of 
Unemployment 

According to the 1963 Report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers (p. 25) ; 

“Today jobs are more scarce than skills. But the skills of the 
labour force must continually adjust to changes in demand and 
technolog)’, and these adjustments are neither easy nor auto- 
matic... The problems of structural unemployment — of imper- 
fect adaptation of jobs and workers — are persistent and serious, 
and they are thrown into bold relief by the prolonged lack of 
sufficient job opportunities over the past 5 years. But these prob- 
lems of adaptation have not constituted a greater cause of unem- 
ployment in recent years than in earlier periods’’. 

Question : 

4. a) Against this background, what is the nature and extent of 
the contribution labour market policy can make to lowering the level 
of unemployment, even if the measures for stimulating overall 
demand now under consideration did not prove immediately sucess- 
ful ? (paragraph 23) 

Question : 

4. h) Could a more active labour market policy, comprising 
generous adjustment, training, and relocation allowance make a direct 
contribution to the raising of overall demand ? 

Ansicer (a and b) ; 

In its broadest sense the objectives of labour market policy can 
be described as maximising the use of the nation’s labour potential. 
In specific terms, this has generally been defined as achieving and 
maintaining a full employment level of economic activity in conjunc- 
tion with monetary, fiscal and other measures. 
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The value of labour market programmes is generally readily 
recognised for periods of near-full employment. Programmes such as 
placement services, provision of information to unemployed workers, 
relocations and mobility assistance, and training and retraining pro- 
grammes are accepted as a vehicle to reduce or eliminate frictions and 
bottle-necks in the labour market in a situation approaching or near 
full employment. 

However, it is only in recent years that there has been a growing 
recognition of the need for an active labour market policy in periods 
of unemployment as well. In addition, there are compelling reasons 
for maintaining that genuine full employment in terms of a maximum 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower resources cannot be achieved 
without a comprehensive active labour market policy : 

The rationale for such use of labour market policy follows : 

i) Even where unemployment is generally high, job vacancies 
and structural dislocations exist in certain occupations, 
industries, areas, and firms. A labour market programme 
which reduces the structural dislocations, and matches and 
fills job vacancies with unemployed workers, makes a signi- 
ficant contribution to stimulating economic growth. The 
results are obvious in increased income and production and 
reduced unemployment insurance, welfare and assistance 
payments. 

ii) The multiplier effects of these activities can be considerable. 
In addition to the effects of income and output generated, 
job demands are created to support the jobs that are filled. 

Hi) Labour market policy can be viewed as part of a program- 
me for making investment more attractive by reducing the 
marginal cost of labour. In their own way, these program- 
mes are analagous to programmes for making reductions 
in the price of capital through reducing the interest rates 
directly or providing more liberal depreciation allowances. 
Manpower programmes make available to employers skilled 
workers when they need them, where they need them. 
Thus, labour market programmes can be viewed as a means 
for stimulating economic activity, and for making it pos- 
sible for employers to respond immediately to shifts in 
demand, particularly in the early stages of recovery from 
recessions. 

iv) Education, training and retraining are not only investments 
increasing the productive capacity of human resources, but 
involve in themselves activities calling for investment in 
plant and equipment of substantial magnitude, with in- 
come-generating effects similar to other investments. More- 
over, personnel needs are directly created for instructors and 
allied workers. 
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v) Labour market programmes, especially training, can result 
in improved wages and working conditions. Evidence is 
available from the training programmes currently operating 
under the Manpower Development and Training Act that 
employers are willing to pay higher entry wages for workers 
who come to them with a background of training. 

vi) An even stronger case can be made for the value of labour 
market programmes in a situation of under-employment due 
to an inadequate rate of economic growth. For example, 
the United States economy is not now in a state of cyclical 
recession, despite the fact that the overall unemployment 
rate is over per cent. A faster rate of growth of the 
economy, needed to regain full employment, will most like- 
ly reflect a rapid expansion of the already expanding sectors 
of the economy in the industries and occupations where 
unemployment rates are low and demand for labour high. 
Retraining programmes could provide for these manpower 
needs while reducing the unemployment contributed by the 
contracting sectors of the economy. 

vii) Certainly, income maintenance associated with non-UI 
programmes has effects on purchasing power just as any 
UI payment has. The size of these programmes, of course, 
will determine the aggregate strength of such effects. Since 
they are usually unemployed and frequently for long 
periods, the recipients of such non-UI allowances are as 
likely, if not more likely, to spend all of their payments as 
are UI beneficiaries. For this reason such payments re- 
present high velocity dollais with substantial multiplier 
effects. Of course, these allowances do not constitute as 
responsive an automatic stabiliser device as UI, which 
sharply expands and contracts its outlay with cyclical fluc- 
tuations of employment and demand. However, as long as 
the economy continues to suffer from a sluggishness featur- 
ed by persistent unemployment well above acceptable levels 
and the consequent depression of purchasing power, a 
demand objective for such allowances is a legitimate one 
even though it is associated mainly with manpower objec- 
tives. 

Co-ORDINAIION OF ECONOMIC AND OTHER PROGRAMMES WITH THE MAN- 
POWER Programme 

The expenditures and other programmes of mam public agencies 
have a manpower impact (paragraphs 24 and 25). 

Question : 

5. a) To what extent can research and improved information 
about the manpower effects of action in various fields (fiscal, mone- 
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ury. miliury. foreign n^e. etc.) be biooght to bear on short term 
policy making in these fields ? 

Answer : 

Improved information on the manpower effects of various govern- 
ment activities can aid materially in achieving the optimum balance 
between the accomplishment of suted objectives of specific govern- 
ment actions and the furtherance of positive manpower goals. A prior 
knowledge of the manpower implications of various actions would 
make the consideration of these ^ccts an important factor in choos- 
ing the manner or timing of the initial government activity. 

* To an increasing extent, the need for such information and 
rtmaidi is being recognised. The problem, however, lies ■» <•«“<»■ 
slrating a degree of precision in measuring nunpower «ects of 
actions in a ^plex society and also, in reconciling man- 

power policy needs with other needs. . . r 

It has nonetheless been possible to utilize estimates of manpower 
effects as a broad gaugp for appraising the magmtude of pyen ot 
potential public programmes. For example, on the basis of studies 
of labour requirements for specific types of construction, it 
possible to develop estimates of the direct manpower generated 
oiMite and off-site, in considering legislation for a systematic 
ration of public works. The availability of such estimates provided 
a basis for constructive debate on this legislation. 

Question : 

5. b) Ate new arrangements for coordination required to ensure 
that there is an appreciation of the manpower impaa <rf measures in 
these various fields ? 

Answer : 

In most agencies of the Federal government, there are emtmt 
instructions which make it clear that the manpower imp'icauons a 
specie government activity must be considered as a p^ of the 
(rr^tion which is accorded to proposed programme acuities when 
there is a possibility of manpower consequent to the proposed 
action. In some cases. sUtutory requirements dictote this considera- 
tion, as in government purchasing. More ^ 

dissemination of empirical information on the fuH complex of effects 
of specific government action, would contribute in great mtu>f 
inerSsing the appreciation of the manpower impact of varnos 

measures. 

Question : 

5. c) Would it be useful, within this framework, to arrange for 
s^ially close coordination of measures that can be used to cr«te 
JWloyment opportunities in areas where prompt action is required 
to prevent or correct the emergence of subsuntial unemployment . 
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Answer . 

It is highly desirable to have a close coordination of measures so 
as to increase employment where hig^ unemployment appears to be 
emerging. The Departments of Defence and Agriculture, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration and others are presently engaged, 
along with the Department of Labor, in achieving such coordination! 
More needs to be done, of course, and the accomplishment of a general 
consonance of action in regard to both specific and general problems 
of unemployment, is considered to be an essential component of the 
comprehensive manpower policy being developed under the leader- 
ship of the United States Department of Labor’s Office of the Man- 
power Administrator. 
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Chapter II 

TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 



1. Technology and Manpower 

There is often assumed to be a high correlation between the rate 
of technological change and the rate of productivity increase with 
some lag. In the post-war period taken as a whole, the average rate 
of productivity increase has not increased above tlut of the long-run 
rate of productivity growth. On the other hand, it seems clear that 
the rate of technological change has increased over the past dende 
and particularly within the past several years. In consequence, there 
appears to have been more manpower displacement and a consequent 
need for more manpower adaptation (paragraphs 5 and 14). 

Tech.volocical Change and Productivity Growth Rate 
Question : 

1. a) Has there in fact been evidence of a greater rate of tech- 
nological change in recent years? 

Answer : 

Productivity has risen in the United States since World War II 
at a rate above the long-run rate for the past half century (3 as against 
24 per cent). This has been supported by the spectacular advances 
in sconce and technology since World War II, having the jmtcntiality 
of great economic and social changes rivalling those of the tint 
Industrial Revolution. The rate at which the new technology has 
been and will be introduced into business, industry and government 
has been the subject of some debate, pending the development of 
more definitive information on these questions. The available evi- 
dence indicates, however, that the actual rate of technological change 
has increased in some segments of the American economy in recent 
years. What is more important is that technological change in rwent 
years may be creating different and more serious kinds of displace- 
ment whether or not there has been an acceleration in the rate of 

innovation. , , • t i 

The evidence on which these conclusions are based is of several 
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types, including the toliowiiig • ,i) The narked shift in the occupa- 
tional pattern of employment in the United States, from blue-collar 
to white-collar jobs, reflects in large measure the impact of technolog- 
ical change. Especially notable is the decline in production-worker 
employment in manufacturing since World War II, and the concur- 
rent steady increase in non-production workers, including engineers 
and scientists and other professional and administrative personnel 
as well as sales and office workers, b) Electronic computers are 
one of the most important new technological developments, and one 
regarding which quantitative estimates are available. From their 
first commercial application in the early 1950s, the number of general 
purpose digital computers in use in the United States grew to about 
11,000 — with an estimated value of $4.5 billion ~ by the end of 
1%2. Furthermore, according to industry’ sources, the growth in the 
number of computer installations is likely to be even larger in the 
years ahead, especially in view of the incieasing use of small com- 
puters. c) A number of industries have had recent sharp increases in 
productivity, and concurrent declines in employment. The statistics 
on these trends, combined with descriptive information on technolog- 
ical developments in these industries, provide conclusive evidence 
as to the rapid technological progress there. Notable examples of 
such industries are coal mining, the railroads, tyres and tubes and 
synthetic fibres. 

Question : 

1. b) If the answer is positive, why has there not been an increase 
in the rate of productivity growth in recent years ? 

Answer : 

A detailed examination of the statistics on productivity trends 
in the United States shows that during the post-war period producti- 
vity increases have exceeded the average rate of change for the past 
50 years. 

Productivity in the country’s private economy, as measured by 
output per number of all workers, increased at an average rate of 

3 per cent per year over the post-war period. 1947-1961. This compares 
with a long-term gain of 2.4 per cent for the period 1909-1961. 

An outstanding feature of post-war productivity trends has been 
the performance of agriculture. Productivity in this sector rose at an 
average annual rate of 5.9 per cent between 1947 and 1961. The non- 
agricultural sectors of the economy experienced a more moderate 
rate of iniTease in productivity. But even there the average annual 
increase was 2.4 per cent from 1947 to 1%1, somewhat higher than 
the average rate (2.1 per cent) for the past half century. 

During the post-war period, the rate of increase in agricultural 
productivity has slowed down somewhat — from 6.3 per cent between 
1947 and 1957 to 5.2 per cent (still a very high figure)' in the following 

4 years. This change was the major factor in the slowdown in the 
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overall rate of productivity gain for the total private economy (from 
3.2 per cent in 1947-57 to 2.9 per cent in 1957-61). 

The varying effects of intersector shifts in manpower on the over- 
all productivity index have been another contributing factor. In the 
period 1947 to 1957, when there was a fairly rapid increase in output 
and employment in non-agricultural industries and many workers 
left the farms, the shifts in manpower had a marked effect on the 
overall rate of change in productivity — contributing 0.6 percentage 
point to the 3.2 per cent growth rate. However, from 1957 to 1961 
the shift effect was much less important — contributing only 0.2 per- 
centage point to the 2.9 per cent growth rate. Not only was the shift 
from agriculture less influ' ntial in this later period but also there 
was a slight increase in th- offsetting shift from manufacturing, with 
higher productivity levels, to non-manufacturing, where presently 
estimated productivity levels are lower. 

It should be noted that the rate of gain in manufacturing pro- 
ductivity was actually higher in the last few years than in the first 
post-war decade — 3.4 per cent from 1957 to 1961 as compared with 
2.8 per cent in the previous 10 years. 

In non-manufacturing industries as a whole, the average rate of 
increase in output per manhour was about the same in both post-war 
periods (2.3 per cent per year). Non-manufacturing industries are, 
however, a heterogeneous group, including mining, transportation, 
construction, public utilities, trade, and services. The Department 
of Labor is in process of developing productivity measures for these 
industries based on new daui which have recently become available. 
Preliminary review of these data indicates that the differences in 
productivity movements — and therefore, presumably, in rates of 
technological change — among non-manufacturing industries have 
been sizeable. 

Question : 

1. c) Does the proportionate rise in engineering manpower to 
total manpower which has taken place in recent years, and which 
has not so far been reflected in an increased rate of productivity 
growth, suggest that engineers and other kinds of technical manpower 
are poorly utilized in relation to stimulating productivity and in the 
lowering of costs in the United States economy? 

Answer : 

The rapid rise in engineering manpower in recent years has 
undoubtedly contributed to the increase in productivity mentioned in 
answer to Question 1 (fr). It should be noted, however, that a great 
many of the Nation’s engineers are engaged in activities related 
primarily to national defence or space exploration — work which 
may have no relationship to productivity growth or at best, a delayed 
and indirect one. 
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Furthermore, many engineers are engaged in developing new or 
improved products which present productivity indexes may not fully 
reflect, or in the development of more efficient production processes 
which may contribute significantly to future rises of productivity and 
economic growth but which for the present represent an investment 
in manpower. 

Conclusions regarding the efficiency with which engineers are 
being utilised cannot yet safely be drawn, therefore, from the 
productivity indexes. This subject is, however, a matter of active 
concern to the United States Government in view of the personnel 
shortages which now exist in most engineering specialities, as in 
many other scientific and technical fields. 

Effects of Technological Change on Employment in Services and 

Finance 

We have noted that technological change appears to have moved 
more rapidly in recent years into the service and financial sectors of 
the economy, which have also accounted for a substantial part of total 
employment growth as compared to the goods-producing industries 
(paragraph 6). 

Question : 

2. a) Will the increased rate of technological change in these 
sectors of the economy slow down the rate of employment growth and 
substantially change the occupational requirements of the service and 
financial sectors of the economy ? 

Answer : 

Banking and insurance are leading examples of industries in the 
finance and service sectors of the economy which have made rapid 
technological progress in recent years. 

According to a study oL changing manpower requirements in 
banking by the Department of Labor, the use of electronic data 
processing will become much more widespread in the industry during 
tiie next 10 to 15 years. The study indicates that these and other 
technological advances will lead to continued changes in the occupa- 
tional pattern of employment in banking and tend to cut into 
employment growth. The expansion in banking business is expected 
to be so great however, as to more than offset the overall effects of 
technological change on the industry’s employment levels. In con- 
clusion, an increase in bank employment to more than 1 million by 
1975, as compared with 675,000 in 1960, is projected. This would 
represent a smaller rate of employment increase than was achieved 
by commercial banks over the past decade. 

In the insurance industry also, the Department’s studies point 
to rapid expansion in business and, consequently, continued increases 
in employment despite increasing use of electronic data processing 
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equipment. Here again, however, the rate of employment growth 
may be less rapid than in the past decade. Because employment 
developments arising from the introduction of such equipment can 
be sharp and significant, the Department of Labe is engaged in 
further studies to examine the future impact of such equipment on 
office employment. 

In most business, personal, and recreational service industries, 
technological change has not yet gone as far as in banking and 
insurance. No assessment is yet available of the probable employment 
effects of the new technology in these industries, as compared with 
the employment-generative effects of the growing demand for services. 

Question : 

2. b) Should these developments occur, in what sectors of the 
United States economy is employment growth expected to take place 
which will absorb the substantial increases in the numbers of young 
people entering the labour force over the next few years? 

Answer : 

Projections of employment in 1970 and 1975, by industry division 
and major occupational group, are shown in Tables 1 and 2. These 
projections assume the achievement of near-full employment in the 
United States. Their realisation thus depends upon a general rate of 
economic and employment growth sufficient to offset the effects of 
technological change, to provide jobs for the workers currently unem- 
ployed, and to take care of the great expected expansion in the labour 
force. Moreover, the realisation of these projections also requires that 
the education and training of youth be appropriate and adequate for 
the job opportunities which will be creat^, both in expanding 
industries and to meet the normal turnover needs of other industries. 
In general, given an increasing level of education and competence 
for youth entering the labour market, it is logical to estimate that the 
greatest area of employment opportunity for youth will be in the 
expanding sectors and in new industries and occupations benefiting 
(in terms of jobs created) from developments in technology'. The 
character of job growth that will actually transpire, in relation to the 
career preparation now underway, provides the basis for a problem 
which deserves continuing study and which is recognized as a major 
concern of manpower policy. 

The projections shown below' represent the Department of 
Labor’s present assessment of the magnitude of the employment gains 
in major industrial and occupational areas likely to be associated with 
the attainment of our national employment goals. 

As shown in Table 1, employment is expected to increase at an 
above-average rate in service-producing industries, and much faster 
in contract construction than in other goods-producing industries. In 
agriculture, which is not covered by the data in this table, a further 
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decline in employment is anticipated, even under full-emplo\ment 
conditions. 

Similarly, employment is likely to grow faster in white-collar than 
blue-collar occupations, and fastest of all in professional and related 
occupations (Table 2). 



Table 1. NON AGRICULTURAL AND SALARY EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BY INDUSTRY DIVISION — 1960 AND 1975 



Emplovment 



Touil 



.Scrv icc-produring industries 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Government 

.Service and miscellaneous 

Transportation and public utilities 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Goods-producing industries 

Manufacturing 

Contract construction 

Mining 



In millions. 



ACTUAL 


PROJECTED 


H - 

mU 

(JZ6 


I960 


19''^ 


1975 


gC 


54.S 


67.7 


74.2 


37 


34.0 


43.7 


48.8 


44 


11.4 


14.0 


15.6 


37 


8. .5 


11.5 


12.8 


51 


7.4 


10.2 


11.9 


61 


4.0 


4.4 


4.5 


13 


2.7 


3.5 


3.9 


44 


20.4 


24.0 


25.4 


25 


16.8 


19.2 


20.. 3 


21 


2.9 


4.0 


4.4 


52 


.7 


•^i 




— 



NOTE . Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding. 



Question : 

2. c) Will the introduction of computers and other technological 
changes in the rapidly growing office sector of the economy tend to 
slow down the rate of growth in this sector and hence further com- 
plicate the problem of sustaining employment in relation to the 
stepped-up rate of expansion in the labour force ? 

Answer : 

The introduction of computers and other forms of office auto- 
mation is undoubtedly slowing the growth in clerical employment. 
It is expected to have continu^ effects in this direction, which will 
be among the factors tending to complicate the problem of providing 
jobs for the expanding labour force. Nevertheless, as indicated in 
Table 2, clerical employment is expected to go on increasing at a rate 
above the average for all occupations, owing to the expected increase 
in the total volume of office work, the likelihood that some large 
areas of clerical employment will be little affected by automation in 
the foreseeable future, and a variety of other factors. 
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NOTE : Individual items may not add to totals because of rounding. 



2- Research and Forecasting 

Value of Long-term Forecasts of Occupational Requirements 

We have noted that there is considerable emphasis on the 
long-run (more than five years) forecasting of occupational require- 
ments in the United States, in spite of the relatively limited knowledge 
of the impact of technology and labour market forces on occupational 
requirements currently and in terms of the future (paragraphs 18-21). 

Question : 

I. a) Are such occupational forecasts considered to be a sound 
guide for decision makers with respect to the development of educa- 
tion and training programmes at various levels of the educational 
system ? 

Answer : 

In a rapidly changing economy, decision makers need some guide 
with respect to the development of educational and training pro- 
grammes to meet future needs for workers with various types of skill 
and levels of education. We know of no guide that would be sounder 
than a systematic and careful projection of occupational manpower 
requirements. 

It is recognised that there are inherent weaknesses in any fore- 
casting procedures which increase with the period of time covered 
by the forecast. Nevertheless, our experience over the past 18 years in 
studying occupational and industrial trends and projecting man- 
power requirements shows that most changes are foreshadowed in 
data and knowledge of economic and technological developments 
available currently, and can be discerned by careful analysis. For 
many occupations the direction and magnitude of changes have been 
identified with sufficient accuracy to provide broad guidance for the 
development of educational and training programmes. For most 
occupations a major component of the annual training requirements 
is the number of workers needed to replace those dying or retiring, 
and this number can be estimated with reasonable accuracy. Thus, 
whatever uncertainty there is in economic projections applies to only 
a part of the estimate of annual training needs. 

In fact, the projections we have made are used both to point out 
the need for an increase in the general level of education of the labour 
force, and to support the need for expanded training in certain 
occupational fields (e.g., the current policy to increase graduate-level 
training in the sciences). 

The accuracy of the forecasts varies to some extent with the 
character of the occupation. For the few occupations affected by 
short-run developments, technological innovations in particular, there 
is the obvious hazard in forecasting of insufficient foreknowledge of 
new scientific developments. However, for the great bulk of occupa 
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tions, sufficient information is available so that with cartful analysis 
reasonably accurate projections of requirements can be made, lliis 
is especially true for occupations affect primarily by bicUHrs such as 
population growth, e.g.. teaching fields. 

Projections of occupational requirements are necessary in order 
to make estimates of even geu^l requiiements for persons by 
educational level. We know of no way of translating economic 
projections into educational terms except via the medium of the 
occupation. Moreover, projections for individual occupations or 
occupational fields are more useful for educational planning than 
general projections by educational level. In many countries, par- 
ticularly those at early stages of development, there are general 
shortages of university-trained workers, but surpluses of those trained 
in fields such as the law. 

Development of curricula for unknown future occupations, which 
will only crystallise as the future unfolds, would seem to indicate the 
desirability of providing a very generalised educational base in which 
workers would take additional specialised training as needs become 
known. Notwithstanding the orientation of educational programmes 
to specific occupa..onal requirements, the gieneral tendency in 
American education (insofar as generalisation is possible tor the many 
school systems) has b^n to provide as broad and eclectic an education 
as possible, with an emphasis on the tools and disciplines which would 
enable the later acquisition of the knowledge and skills required by 
changing times and circumstances. 

In addition, short-term forecasts of occupational requirements 
are regularly used to guide the development of school curricula and 
training programmes designed to meet the more immediate needs of 
industiy. 

Question : 

1. fr) If the answer to the above should be negative, what kinds 
of forecasts and advance knowledge of the future are useful as a guide 
for educational policy makers in making long-run decisions about 
capital investments and human "investments” in the particular 
occupational areas required by the economy ? ((paragraph 22) 

Answer : 

No answer required since the answer to (a) above is positive. 
Question : 

1 . r) For example, instead of placing so much emphasis on fore- 

casting detailed manpower requirements in occupational terms, would 
it be of greater value to develop more research on the range of human 
intelligence and adaptability to a variety of occupational fields, not 
only among youth, but among adults at different age levels? 

Answer : 

Research on the range of human intelligence and adaptability to 
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a variety of t^upational fields, and projecting detailed manpower 
requirements in occupational terms are not mutually exclusive. Both 
approaches should be developed as guides for educational polic\' 
makers. 

Because of the greater reliance on mechanical equipment and 
other relatively simple methods of operation and an increased need 
for verbal and mathematical skills, employers are already giving more 
weight to academic accomplishment than to vocational knowledge 
and skills. An academic high school graduate is assumed to prwsess 
these latter skills to a greater extent than the vocational course 
graduate. Thus, a girl who has taken an academic programme at high 
school and merely had a personal typing course may be more readily 
employed in an office than one who has taken the commercial course. 
Similarly, boys trained in trades at school will find jobs at about the 
same skill level as those not trained but having a good 
record. It seems to be mainly in occupations where only a specific 
type of opention is perform^, such as barbering and tailoring, that 
acquired skills give the vocational graduate a definite advantage over 
the academic graduate. ” 

Question : 

1. d) Would research of this kind be an effective basis for under- 
standing and planning the contribution which education and tra ini ng 
could ^ make on a more continuing basis to adapting people to 
changing occupational requirements in future years? 

Answer : 

Many Amerii^n workers may have to make three to four occupa- 
tional shifts in the course of their lifetime consequent upon technolog- 
ical change and shifting market demands. This knowledge about 
the dynamic character of change is suggestive of the real problems 
which training and educational institutions face in preparing students 
as effectively as possible for continuing occupational adaptation over 
the forty to fifty — year period of their active participation in the 
labour force. Realisation of these trends underlines the need for 
research in education and the development of curricula to provide 
workers with generalise., knowledge and its inherent by-product of 
occupational adaptability. Concurrent with such research is the need 
for a re-assessment of the restrictions which have developed over the 
years concerning entry into many professional fields. 

Value of Advance Warning Techniques 
Question : 

2. a) ^ What succe» has been achieved through the use of “advance 
warning” techniques in developing plans to avoid manpower displace- 
ment, particularly at the level of the individual plant ? 
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Answer : 

Advance warning techniques have been systematically used by 
government agjencies, including the Internal Revenue Service, in 
developing plans for easing the impact of technological changes on 
their own workers. These techniques have also been used by many 
private employers introducing major technological changes. A variety 
of other personnel procedures have also been utilised by government 
and private employers in such situations, including effecting educ- 
tions in force by normal attrition insofar as possible and provision 
for reassignment and retraining of workers. 

According to the available case-study information, employers 
introducing office automation have generally been able to zeexm- 
plish this with few if any layoffs, given sufficient advance planning 
and other appropriate piocedures. However, this has not been true of 
factory automation, where large scale layo^ have sometimes resulted 
from the changeover to new production methods. 

Through the United States Employment Service and affiliated 
State agencies, the government is now giving leadership to a pro- 
gramme of advance warning by employers throughout the country. 
The Employment Service mass layoff reporting prt^mme has been 
developed to provide information on layo& at individual plants, 
when 100 or more workers are involved. However, not all States are 
as yet reporting every such layoff that occurs, since the programme is 
still in a stage of development. In the first 5 months of the programme 
over 500 establishment layofb were reported. 

Advance warning of layoff certainly provides significant 
power planni ng information. But the “achievement of successes is 
a complex matter, in which individual local variations are frequently 
the controlling ones. For example, a current report covers the planned 
shutdown of a California plant early this Spring, releasing machine 
tool operators, general labour, clerical staff, as well as a manager 
and a comptroUer. The employer and the Employment Service are 
cooperating to find jobs for the workers, the former contacting other 
firms in the area, and the latter setting up interviews with the workers, 
and making use of a labour market survey of anticipated labour needs 
in the area which it had recently completed. But the employer has 
a production schedule to fulfill, and the Mass Layoff Report states 
that tnere is “a severance bonus and other tenefits, payable only to 
employees working to closing date”. Thus, it is likely that many^ of 
these workers will simply not be available for placement or training 
action before the plant actually closes. Or, as has happened, the 
employer does not meet his closing target date, and the plant stays 
open for an extra month, so that workers expected to be available, 

are not. 

Another illustration is the attitudes and moUvations of the 
displaced workers, who sometimes require very intensive employment 
counselling to develop a realistic awareness of their predicament. In 
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one employment service project, for example, the displaced workers 
took the tearing down of their former plant as evidence that a new 
one was to be built, in which they would all be re-employed. 

The point is that advance notice of labour market disruptions 
is o' great value, but the assumption cannot be made that once 
advance notice is obtained, it is immediately possible to bring tc bear 
a variety of alleviating manpower actions. In one advance notice 
situation, in which 3,000 workers were given intensive service, starting 
well before actual layoff, t^ - ..inclusion was hard to avoid that the 
overall “resjlt” was negative, oince on the one hand the layoff group 
was to receive substantial separation pay and benefits and were 
almost uncooperative in an aggressive jolvfinding programme, and, 
on the other hand, regular placement activities on behalf of the 
already unemployed tended to be robbed of staff time. Among this 
3,000, only about 75 had been persuaded to take training as long as 
nine months after layoff, although they were semi-skilled machine 
operators, who had bargained themselves to much higher pay rates 
than their skills commanded in the general market. 

Thus, the picture of advance notice and alleviating manpower 
actions is a very complex one, with no “formula” approach possible, 
and rarely with simple and obvious cause-and-effect relationships. 
It should be repeat^, however, that advance notice is still very 
valuable, since it spots and defines problems, and permits planning, 
especially in the imporunt particular of spotting the possible onset 
of long-term unemployment. 

The Department of Labor is also in process of establishing a 
more long-range advance warning system, through detailed studies 
of industries and of innovations still in an early stage of development. 
The results of these studies are desig;ned for use in the planning of 
educational and training programmes and in vocational guidance, 
as well as by employers and unions interested in looking ahead at the 
manpower problems which will be created by coming technological 
changes. This programme is still in the experimental stage, not yet far 
enough advanced to permit an evaluation of the results. 

Question : 

2. b) To what extent have retraining, transfer and other pro- 
grammes been developed in advance of displacement consequent upon 
the use of such techniques ? (paragraph 26) 

Answer : 

As indicated in the answer to question 2(a), a considerable 
number of employers have developed retraining, transfer, and other 
programmes in advance of technological displacements. Provision for 
these and other measures designed to ease the impact of automation 
on workers is receiving increased emphasis in collective baigaining. 
It is also the policy of the Department of Labor to promote and 
encourage programme of this type to the maximum extent possible 
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and, where requested and appropriate, to assist in provision for 
retraining through the programmes made possible by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. Steady progress in extending 
retraining and other ameliorative measures and in making them more 
effective is anticipated. 



Coordination of Research and Forecasting Techniques 

We have suggested that there is a basic problem connected 
with the development of forecasting and other manpower research 
in the United States, namely to secure more coordination of the great 
variety of activities in this field and to exchange technical informa- 
tion in this area of research. 

Question : 

3. a) What plans (if any) are being made by the Department of 
Labor or other agencies to develop a greater degree of coordination 
and exchange of experience in this strategic area of manpower 
research ? (paragraph 27) 



Answer : 

The Department of Labor regards the <x)ordination of research 
on automation and manpower problems, along with broad public 
communication of the findings of such research, as matters of great 
importance. Systematic contacts are being established with the major 
research organisations, both private and governmental, active in this 
field. A broad research plan is being worked on to serve as a guide in 
planning future research. In addition, a clearing house of research 
findings and action programmes is in process of development. 

In the establishment of this clearing house and other communica- 
tion activities, the Department will cooperate with the International 
Labour Office. The I.L.O. is extending its informational and research 
activities to cover automation problems, and the Department of 
Labor’s clearing house services for the United States will be coor- 
dinated with those provided with respect to other countries by the 
I.L.O. 

In coordinating and exchanging information on automation and 
manpower problems, the Department of Labor will utilise the 
advisory committees set up under the Manpower Act, the university 
consultants to the United States Employment Service, and other 
advisory groups. Another means of communication is the Employ- 
ment Security Research Exchange, issued by the United States 
Employment Service every 6 months. This will continue to provide 
information on manpower research completed, underway or planned 
by State agencies, and will be tied in with the Department’s broader 
clearing house activities, which will be designed to cover not only the 
research findings of the Department of Labor but also those of other 
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governiDental and private agencies and individual investigators 
throughout the country. 

Many expert groups at the national level in the Federal govern- 
ment agencies at the community and State levels, in universities, and 
in industries, are developing a variety of manpower forecasts. A 
significant problem would appear to be that of providing for an 
exchange of infoi nation on the success or failure of such techniques, 
on the development of concepts about the real objectives of such fore- 
casting devices and to ensure that fundamental research is being 
undertaken about labour market processes and technological change. 

Question : 

3. b) We have indicated the desirability of undertaking consider- 
ably more research on (a) technological change and (b) on the pro- 
cesses of labour market adaptation. Are plans being made by the 
Department of Labor to emphasise this phase of manpower research 
in the United States, and to relate the results to the complex problems 
of quantitative manpower forecasting? 

Answer : 

The Department of Labor is now engaged in an expansion of its 
research pro^mmes with respect both to technological change and 
to the processes of labour market adaptation, and will utilise the 
results in manpower forecasting. 

The research related to technological change includes studies 
and surveys of technological developments in major industries; of 
the probable rate of penetration and prospective employment effects 
of impending technological innovations ; of the economic and other 
factors influencing managerial decisions to automate and of the 
economic and employment consequences of these decisions ; of the 
nature of newly created jobs and the education and training required 
for them ; and of a variety of other questions. 

Research related to labour market adaptation now underway or 
planned, includes studies of worker mobility and the many factors 
which facilitate and impede it. Studies are also being made of the 
operation of the labour market, and will be broadened in scope, with 
emphasis on such questions as the hiring channels through which 
workers obtain jobs and the amount and kinds of information workers 
have with respect to current and prospective job opportunities. 

3. Labour Mobility 
Estimation of Costs of Mobility 

The volume of market induced geographic, occupational and 
industrial mobility appears to be exceedingly high in the United 
States. Most of this mobility is necessary both for the worker and for 
the economy, and by far the larger part of this mobility is volunury. 
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although a good deal of it is involuntary. Both kinds of mobility often 
involve lengthy periods of unemployment before the worker finds a 
new job or before the employer finds a needed worker, (paragraphs 32, 
33, 45) 

Question : 

1. a) Would it be desirable and possible to measure the costs of 
the waiting periods to employers in terms of lost pioduction and to 
workers in terms of lost wages which result from mobility? 

1. b) On the basis of the findings of (a), would it be desirable to 
estimate the reduction of costs and the increase of wages which would 
result from the development of better service to both employers and 
workers on the part of the Employment Service in reducing the time 
periods involved ? 

1. c) Would such estimates provide a satisfactory basis for 
determining the extent of expenditures which are worthwhile in 
improving the Employment Service in a variety of directions ? 

Answer : 

It would be desirable to measure the costs involved to employers 
and to workers as a result of such waiting periods. It should be noted, 
however, that mobility does not necessarily result in a net loss to the 
economy ; it may result in a net gain. 

We would prefer to consider (b) and (c) above as suggestions, 
rather than questions. We agree a measure of costs of time lost in the 
hiring process would provide a useful guideline for Employment 
Service expenditures, but it should not he the only one. 

Wage Differentials and Mobility 
Question : 

2. a) What evidence is there that wage differentials as between 
occupations, industries and areas, play a positive role in allocating the 
United States labour force to areas of employment expansion from 
areas of employment decline? (paragraph 40) 

Answer : 

There i? little doubt that on a broad, long term basis, wa^ 
differentials have had and will continue to have an important role in 
moving United States woikers to expanding areas, industiip and 
occupations. While availability of jobs may explain primarily the 
great movements of labour from farms to urban areas and from the 
South to the North Central States, expanding job opportunities have 
also been generally associated with higher area wage rates and higher 
wage industries. The recent growth in professional occupations would 
similarly reflect the pull upon workers, particularly new entrants, of 
job opportunities which have the likelihood of high earnings. A 
study of occupational mobility, developed from census data, found. 
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very considerable mobility among workers over their working lifetime 
and found that, for most of them, this mobility is related to expanding 
and more remunerative occupations. 

We do not believe that useful or even valid conclusions can be 
arrived at from any attempt to assess the relative causality of wage 
differentials, as compared with job opportunity, in moving workers 
towards expanding areas. In reality no situation is ever so simple that 
the effects of wage differentials can be studied in isolation. There is 
reason to believe that the effects of wage differentials must always be 
weighed in connection with other economic, social and psychological 
factors. Among the factors affecting the real significance of wage 
differentials in moving particular workers to other jobs within the 
same occupation, other occupations, industries and areas are : 
(a) whether the persons involved are unemployed or employed, (b) the 
extent to which institutional factors such as pension and vacation 
rights, seniority and other layoff provisions enter into the picture, 
and (c) other situational and personal factors, the importance of which 
cannot be overlooked in the American framework, where the levd of 
living and socio-psychological faciois n’.ndify the force with which 
wage differentials would operate at levels of iiurger. These factors 
involve satisfaction with the job, with the colleagues ar.d superiors, 
status and dignity, etc. 

Specific and quantitative data on the effects of most of these 
factors are not available. No conclusive studies of national scope have 
been made of the role of wage differentials per se in allocating the 
labour force to areas of employment expansion from areas of employ- 
ment decline on a geographic, occupational or industry basis. The 
C.P.S. surveys of job changing in 1955 included “economic” reasons 
(job loss) and “improvement of status” reasons (more money as well as 
a variety of other factors) as a basis for job change, but did not 
provide information to permit any conclusions regarding the influence 
of wa^ differentials. A similar study for 1961 contains inquiries 
regarding the relationship between mobility and weekly eaming[s, but 
these date are not as yet available. Research limited to a small number 
of specific studies indicates, however, that there is no simple relation- 
ship between wages and labour supply. 

In these studies, wage differentials proved the decisive factor in 
only a minority of voluntary job separations. They were more im- 
portant for those who had found new jobs before leaving their old 
ones than in the case of other voluntary quits. A study of wage 
mobility responsiveness in an industrialised Eastern area showed that 
wage differentials between local firms, even in the same product 
lines, can amount to 10 or 15 per cent without having noticeable 
effects upon worker mobility or on the labour supply of the firm 
involved. 

These studies imply also that wage differentials play a more 
important role in labour recruitment of unemployed job seekers and 
in the mobility of young, short-term workers than in voluntary 
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movements of experienced workers. For new entrants into the labour 
force and for short-term employed workers, choice of job is influenced 
by wage differentials to some extent, insofar as such persons are aware 
of them ; and for all workers seeking jobs there is a tendency to resist 
acceptance of a wage below a personal standard. 

For employed workers with longer experience, steadiness of 
employment, seniority, chance for advancement, fringe benefits 
related to length of service and other considerations, both economic 
and psychological, apparently outweigh the attraction of a higher 
wage rate. 

There is evidence that mobility (in the sense of voluntary job 
changes) in response to wage differentials increases in periods of 
expanding employment and declines in periods of recession, and that 
such mobility is related also to the size of the wage differential. 

Question : 

2 b) There is evidence of “unfavourable terms of trade” in terms 
of wage levels between the manufacturing sectors of the economy 
which in employment terms are tending to decline, and the service- 
producing sectors of the economy in which employment is increasing. 
To what extent do these “unfavourable terms of trade” inhibit the 
process of manpower adaptation resulting from the displacement to 
new employment in the United States economy ? 

Answer : 

The “unfavourable terms of trade” between the manufacturing 
and service industries obviously create a reluctance on the part of 
workers from the better paid but contracting, employment opportun- 
ity manufacturing industries, to move into the lower paid but expand- 
ing service ones, and there are a number of institutional factors^ which 
support this reluctance. Among these are the seniority provisions of 
many union contracts and the recognition of seniority rights even^ in 
non-union plants. Workers with a relatively long attachment to a high 
wage job and with significant seniority rights in a plant, will turn to 
employment in a low wage industry only when all other alternatives 
have disappeared and when State unemployment l^nefits and other 
supplementary ones have been exhaust^. If pension rights are in- 
volved, they may also act as a deterrent to mobility ; if they are 
“portable” within the craft or industry, the worker will tend also to be 
reluctant to sever his connection with the industry, even if he 
permanently loses his employment in the particular firm for which 
he has worked. While the influence of these factors may be reduced 
when job opportunities in expanding industries with much higher 
wage levels are available, they become much more important when 
the available opportunities are limited to the low wage industriw. 

The State unemployment insurance systems, under which benefits 
may be paid to an unemployed worker for the duration of his benefit 
period, provided he does not refuse “suitable employment”, generally 
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reinforce the unemployed worker in manufacturing in his inhibition 
against entering a low wage service industry. The tcnn “suitable 
employment” is related by the insurance systems both to a worker’s 
previous occupation and industry and to his previous rate of pay. 
Unemployed workers from manufacturing and mining are not 
generally obliged to, and in practice do not accept employment in 
lower paid service industries, until their benefit rights have been 
exhausted. 

Preliminary findings of studies of workers in manufacturing who 
have become unemployed as a result of automation, indicate that 
they are very reluctant to accept lower paid jobs in the service indus- 
tries while they have any other source of income or a chance of such 
income. 

Question : 

2. c) If this is a significant problem, what kinds of steps can 
be taken in terms of retraining, financial provisions for mobility and 
resettlement and other techniques which can be used to facilitate 
the process of positive adaptation ? Would it be fair to say that this 
is a stubborn problem which will grow in seriousness in future yeais 
and for which the usual methods of manpower adaptation will pro- 
vide only limited answers? (paragraph 42) 

Answer : 

The problem is a significant one and may well become greater 
as the present trend in manufacturing employment continues. The 
following three factors are significant in the consideration of solutions 
to this problem, a) One remedy appears to lie in increasing produc- 
tivity in the service industries so that wage levels in them may rise and 
the differential in wage rates between services and manufacturing 
be reduced. Since productivity gains in the low wage service industries 
have been small there is apparently a wide opportunity for improve- 
ment and for concomitant gains in wages, b) Further union organi- 
sation and extension of minimum wages and overtime pay provisions 
would also operate in diminishing differentials in earnings between 
the industry sectors, making the shift from manufacturing to the 
services less unattractive economically, c) Certainly retraining, finan- 
cial provision for mobility, and similar techniques cannot be utilised 
as the means of a basic attack on the problem, but constitute rather 
the ancillary circumstances for easing the transfer once other con- 
ditions are appropriate and the worker is willing to accept it. 

.\rea REnF,VF,i.opMExr Administration Programme 

The Area Redevelopment Administration Programme is designed 
to bring jobs to workers by stimulating industrial development on a 
community basis using community initiative, together with Federal 
government financial and technical assistance. We have noted that 
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the A.R.A. programme is largely designed to stimulate specific local 
communities to develop their local communities from a job creation 
point of view. Much of the surplus manpower in such local communi- 
ties results from the decline of industries on a broader regional basis, 
and in addition, it would seem to us that the more active promotion 
of industries through the use of financial incentives, would have to be 
considered in a broader regional and even in an inter-State context, 
(paragraphs 44. 45) 

Question : 

3. a) To what extent can the A.R.A. programme take into 
account the development of industries on a broader basis than that 
of local communities ; and to what extent can local communities and 
State cooperate with each other in the development of industries and 
of the economy more generally on a regional basis ? 

Ansioer : 

The Area Redevelopment Act is basically directed towards assist- 
ing designated redevelopment areas, that is those suffering from chron- 
ic unemployment and low income. It prom' tes a cooperative approach 
whenever it is economically feasible to do so and the individual areas 
are agreeable to it. It encourages regional programmes, for example, 
wherever adjacent redevelopment areas have similar characteristics 
and problems, promising regional projects, or other possible benefits 
from regional planning. However, such plans are not substitutes for 
local plans, and regional or State plans must have the approval of all 
eligible localities involved in them before acceptance. One State plan 
has been approved and an Appalachian regional study has been 
initiated which may lead to a comprehensive economic development 
plan for that region. However, many practical problems of coordinat- 
ing the interests of the different political entities within the region 
must be received before such a plan can become effective. 

In some countries, the deliberate direction of government expen- 
diture programmes is one of the means by which jobs have been 
brought to workers in a rather substantial way, without causing dis- 
tortions in the distribu.tion of private competitive industry in the 
economy. 

Question : 

3. b) To what extent are Federal government expenditures gear- 
ed directly to the bringing of industry to surplus manpower areas or 
of the expenditure of funds on public works or other government 
capital projects ? 

Answer : 

There are a number of Federal government programmes designed 
to channel new industry, additional public works facilities, or govern- 
ment contracts to areas with surplus manpower, but these account 
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for a relatively small portion of total Federal expenditures. The most 
important of these prog;rammes are : a) Defence Manpower Policy 
No. 4 — which relates to placement of government contracts in such 
areas ; b) the Area Redevelopment Act oI 1961 — designed primarily 
to bring new industry to areas with persistent unemployment prob- 
lems or low income areas and c) The Public Works Acceleration Act 
of 1962 — providing for accelerated public works construction of 
Federal and State or locally-financed public works projects in such 
areas, with additional Federal grants of 50-75 per cent authorised for 
State and local projects. 

In fiscal year 1962, some $ 7.4 billion or close to 30 per cent 
($! 25 billion) of all militarv prime contracts awarded were placed in 
areas classified as having substantial unemployment. However, most of 
this total was placed as a result of regular procurement operations ; 
only about $ 106 million (or 1.4 per cent of this total) were awarded 
through the preferential procedures authorised by D.M.P. No. 4. 
During that year, loans and grants made under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Programme totalled approximately $30 million, which were 
expected to result in the creation of about 17,000 jobs. This covered 
only about the first year of A.R.A. operations. Since then (through the 
end of February 1963) loans and grants totalling another $ 38 million 
have been made. These are ex’~“cted to result in another 17,000 jobs 
when the projects approved are in full operation. The Public Works 
Acceleration Act authorised the expenditure of $ 900 million to carry 
out the objectives of this programme ; only $ 450 million was appro- 
priated for this purpose in fiscal year 1963. 

Efficacy of Interstate Benefits in Stimulating Mobility 

The State Employment Security Programmes have developed 
inter state benefit payment progTammes which have contributed to 
the stimulation of inter-State labour mobility. For example in 1958 
$ 191 million in inter-State benefits was paid out of a total ot 1 4,209 
million in benefits. This appears to be a relatively low figure. 

Question : 

4. Has the system of inter-State benefits been sufficiently effective 
in stimulating necessary mobility, or have the relative differences in 
insurance benefits and other conditions in unemployment compen- 
sation between the States been a limitation of a significant kind in 
the developme-it of inter-State labour mobility ? 

Answer : 

The provision by the Unemployment Insurance programme of 
inter-State benefits at least has the effect of preventing Unemployment 
Insurance from becoming a bar to mobility. However, there is con- 
siderable question as to the efficiency of inter-State benefits in actively 
promoting mobility. In one important respect, inter-State benefits 
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do play an important role in certain areas where heavy seasoral 
requirements for workers in ceruin industries can only be met by 
import of workers from elsewhere. The awiirance of Unraployment 
Insurance on an intcr-Sute basis, is an importont consideratmn to 
such workers who generally seek work elsewtoe off-season and who 
need the protection in such periods if they fail to locate employment. 
Without such protection, it is likely that many of these workers would 
be reluctant to move to fill seasonal employment needs. 

Aside from seasonal movement, the decision to move from a leu 
promising labour market area to a better one to “ 

probably influenced by factors more significant to the individual than 
l^ariation among the Sutes in their unemplo^ent insurant 
visions. Certainly, relocation for a worker with family responsibiliues 
and community atuchments. including a home, is a mattCT not stronf 
ly affected by unemployment insurance. Inter-Sute ben^te do m^ 
it possible for such a laid-off worker to gp elsewhere to look for work 
opportunities, thereby enlarging hU chances for employment. How- 
eva^ the job offer must be attractive enough to overcome the heavy 
costs of moving and breaking of ties. Youngjer workers, with fw ties, 
are more directly aided by Unemployment Insurai^ in 
their job search. However, even here the allegation is mMe t^ 
Unemployment Insurance may support inertia and that smous job 
hunting elsewhere may be delayed untd Unemployment Insiu^ 
has been exhausted. We have no direct evidence to support or refute 
this contention, but we do feel that the general prefeirace for work 
rather than for unemployment compensation is true for this group 

The amount paid out by the Sutes in inter-Sute benefits, ^oug^ 
relatively low, is yet an oversutement of the possible support it impli« 
for geographic mobdity. Some of these payments gp to workm in 
metroTOliun areas that straddle Sute lines, such as die New York- 
Northern New Jersey area, and the St. Louis-^st St. Louis ai^. 
(These are probably not veiy' larg? since these workers are encouraged 
to file ill the Sute where they had been employed.) For such wmkOT, 
mobility is not a factor. Moreover, some younger workera who h^ 
successfully migrated to areas of better opportunity and found jobs, 
may subsequently be hit severely by layoffs because their low 
seniority and then return home to areas still depr«se<L ese wot ers 
also file for and receive inter-Sute benefits. While there is mobility 
here it is of doubtful direction. The growing tendency on the ^rt 
of some Sutes to reduce benefit rights or disqualify from benefits, 
for lon*^ peiiods or for the duration of the unemployment, when 
workers°volunurily leave their jobs without good cause, operates 

to inhibit mobility. 

Such disqualifications often affect, with particular xventy, th^ 
who leave work to seek better jobs or in anticipation of the fay 
The Bureau of Employment Security urgps a more restricted div 
quaJification for volunury leaving, postponing benefits to the indi- 
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vidual for a period equal to the average duration of a spell of unem- 
ployment (nationally, six weeks), but then to pay Unemployment 
Insurance without reduction of the individual’s benefit righu after 
this pCTiod if unemployment continues. Insofar as this severe dis- 
qual^cation does lead to such inhibition of mobility, it' represents 
a serious bar to individual efforts at self-improvement, certainly a 
factor any manpower programme would seek to promote. 

Employment of Oijier Workers 

Age restrictions in the hiring of workers have been found to exist 
to a considerable degree in the United States. For example, studies 
by the United Sutes Department of Labor in early 1961 revealed 
^t age ratriaions existed in apjnoximately two out of every five 
job openings listed with the Public Employment Service in five 
major dties. 

Question : 

5. ^ a) To what extent have management and unions accepted the 
{winciple that individual qualifications and not age are p rimar ily 
significant in relation to considering workers in employment ? 

Answer : 

A 1961 followup study was made of age restrictions following 
a study originally conducted in seven cities in 1956 (7 Cities Study). 
Early in 1561, the Department of Labor requested its a ffiliated State 
employment services to repeat the survey in five of the original seven 
cities, to determine if progress had or had not been madr in the 
yolunury relaxation of restriaive upper age requiremenu in listed 
job orders in the five years since the previous study. Two cities involv- 
ed in the original survey were not included because existing State laws 
prohibited age discrimination in hiring. 

In 1956, 57 per cent of all openings in the five cities had restrictive 
age requirements. In 1%1. the composite toul for the five cities was 
39 per cent. Equally significant were the reductioiu noted in each of 
the age categories. Restrictions “under 65” were reduced from 56 per 
cent to ‘J9 per cent ; of “under 55 ’ from 53 per cent to 36 per cent ; 
of “under 45” from 42 per cer*. to 26 per cent ; and of “under 35” 
from 21 per cent to 14 pw cent. 

A further analysis revealed that three cities (Miami, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle) showed marked improvement. One city (Minncapolis- 
St. Paul) showed modest improvement, and one (Detroit) actually 
showed an increase in age restriaions. 

Both Miami and Los Angeles reported that the strong emphasis 
given to the older worker programme and the purposeful efforts made 
if: carrying out this programme during the 5-year interval could 
account for much of the success in the relaxing of employer age 
restrictions. 

As part of the United States Department of Labor’s programme 
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idadng to older worker*, the Bureau of Labor Stotistics analysed Ae 
sutus of older workers under collective bar^ining agreements (Older 
Workers Under Collective Bargaining. United Sutes Department of 
Labor Bulletin No. 1 199-1). We quote from the report : 

“The selection of new emjdoyees is essentially a prerogative 
of management. With relatively few exceptions among the 1.W7 
major agreements studied, the rig^t of management lo establish 
hiring policies, to set an age limit if it so chooses had not been 
abridged by [wovisions of the union contract. 

Provisions which required or encouraged the hiring of older 
workers were found in only 76 of the 1.687 major agreements 
surveyed. The most common type pi^ision. found in 26 agr«- 
ments. was a g^ieral sutement banning hiring agp limits or dis- 
crimination because of agp. A slighdy smaller number of agree- 
ments (23) required the employment of one older worker to a 
specified number of journeymen employed”. 

A significant development affecting the hiring practices of 
management and unions has been the enactment by a number of 
States of agp anti-discrimination legishtion. Six States prior to 1959 
hoA enacted such legislation. From 1959 to date, nine additioral 
States and the Crnmnonwealth of Puerto Rico have enacted similar 
legislaUon. Twelve of these jurisdictiom specifically prohibit labour 
organisations from discriminating in hiring because of age. 

In summary, we would like to say that any programme aimed at 
reduction or elimination of bias and prejudice must of necessity be 
a long-rangp programme. This is especially true regarding the pro- 
gramme to eliminate unrealistic age requinments in hiring practices. 
These is no definite yardstick to determine exactly the «tent to 
which management and labour have accepted the principle that 
ability not age should be the primary consideration in hiring practices. 
However, we believe that the Department of Labor and the State 
employment service’s expanded older worker programme, the pro- 
gramme of management organisations, as exem[dified by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and the jwonouncements of labour 
through the A.F.L.-C.I.O. arc acating a better climate and additional 
employment opportunities for the older worker. 

Question : 

5. b) What steps are being taken by Federal and Stote agencies 
to reduce the speafic handicaps which tend to inhibit the reemploy- 
ment oi older unemployed workers ? 

Answer : 

It is an anomaly that bias and prejudice against the older worker 
do not appear while he is employed. Various surveys have shown that 
the employed older worker is highly regarded by his employer for 
his reliability, production, and attendance, but once unemployed such 
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assets are not considered by prospective employers. The stereotypes of 
inflexibility, lowered productivity, physical decline, and other 
negative characteristics are attributed to him. Studies by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the National Association of Manufaaurers, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and other public and private agiencies 
have explored these myths. These studies, emphasising the older 
workers’ ability to stay with a job, to produce work of quality and 
accuracy, to compile a safety record better than the younger worker, 
to he alM^t from his job less frequently than his younger co-worker 
have received widesjnead publicity through the press, radio, and 
television. As one means of bringing these facts to the attention of 
labour and management, the D^rtment of Labor is encouraging 
the holding of employer-labour institutes sponsored by colleges, 
universities, or community groups. 

The Department has b^n conducting an intensive informational 
and also educational programme to disseminate to employers, union 
organisations and the general public, the findings of research studies 
and the favourable attributes of the 40-plus worker. Such activities 
have included articles in newspapers and magazines, radio and tele- 
vision Inroadcasts, speeches, posters, exhibits, and displays. Communi- 
ty, Sute and natio^ groups are being encouraged to help in getting 
age barriers removed throng disttussions in their meetings, earning 
opportunities, forums, and panels, in addition to the emplo\*er labour 
institutes. State and local committees on aging are being urg^ to help 
break down age discrimination in hiring. 

Studies also reveal that the older unemfdoyed worker faces the 
obstacle of meeting employer educational requirements, such as 
possession of a high school diploma, which he has had less opportunity 
to secure than his younger competitor for a job. And even when he 
has the educational qualifications, he sometimes meets the additional 
problem of rigid physical requirements which may or may not be 
related to the job to be done. Finally, in addition to these external 
obstacles, other problems, stemming from his own experience and 
background, often constitute further barriers to his employment. For 
example, if he has worked for one employer for a long time, he has 
often for^ten how to look for work or he might feat the chan^ 
and adjustment he might have to make, or lack realisation of his 
own limitations and of local labour maritet conditions. 

To aid and assist the older worker to overcome certain of these 
obsucles the Department of Labor, through the Sute employment 
services, provides intensive counselling, testing, job development and 
placement services. During fiscal year 1%2, placements of workers 45 
years of age and older exceeded 1.25 million, the highest number 
since the inception of the older worker reporting programme in July 
1957. Counselling services for older workers during the fiscal year 
1962 also rea^'h^ an all time hig^ with over 132,000 applicants 
45 years and over, receiving this service. 

Continuing emphasis is being given by Sute agencies to cc 
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operative efforts with other interested conimunity agencies in setting 
up specialised training courses for older workers and in the develop- 
ment of programmes through which older workers can more effectively 
help themselves in solving their employment problems. 

I.nral puUic employment service offices in the major cities have 
on their staff a full or part time older worker specialist, to provide 
functional leadership and supervision in connection with the above 
service and to carry on promotional and community service activities 
on behalf of older workers. Special training has been given to these 
older worker specialists and other employment service suff. More 
than 6,000 staff members have now received formal training in im- 
proved tfrhniqiMHt and methods in counselling and placement of older 
workers. 

The passage of the Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and the Trade Expansion Act, 
provide training opportunities to the oWct workers heretofore un- 
available to opportunities to learn skills needed in our eranomy 
that can enable them once more to uke their places in our 
economic society. 

The Department of Labor is at prexnt conducting studies on- 
cemii^ the characteristics and job-finding problems of wc^ers al- 
ready displaced by technological changm and in determining what 
measures may be taken to forestall or minimise unemployment attri- 
butable to this cause. Among the characteristks considered in both 
types of studies is the age factor. 

Another study is in process, which among other avenues of in- 
vestigation, examines the older wmker^s adjustment to change in, and 
transfer to, production occupations. A number of demonstration 
projects, directed towards the long-term unemployed with obsolete 
skills are now being planned by the United States Employment 
Service. A considerable proportion of this worker group will be in 
f he upper agp categories. These projects will centre on^ intensive 
omnselling and placement efforts, indtiding referral to training as a 
means towards helping these workers to become employed. 

The Department of Labor is also working dosely with the 
President's Coundl on Aging and its Subcommittee on Employment 
of Older Workers, in developing current information concerning 
the extent of discrimination against older workers and the effea 
of State an ti- di«rrimina tion laws with regard to this problem. 
Three studies are currently under way in this connection : a) an 
analysis of employer orders received at local offices of Sute employ- 
ment services in eight different dties, to ascertain the extent to which 
upper-age limits aie imposed at present by employers ; b) a survey of 
300 employers in each of the same eig^t cities, to determine the foctors 
behind the imposition of upper-age limits ; and c) a survey of the 
lb Sutes and Puerto Rico, having laws prohibiting discrimination 
because of agp, to asceruin the effect of these laws on ag? discrimi- 
nation. 
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It is expected that the results of these studies wall be available 
by the end of July, 1963. 

A special study is also being conducted on problems of employ- 
ment opportunities for workers 60 years of age and over and on actions 
needed to facilitate their employment. This study is to be completed 
by the end of October 1963. 

In addition, l^islation has been introduced by the Administra- 
tion, providing for a new five-year programme to be administered by 
the Department of Labor, for providing grants to public and non- 
profit private organisations for experiments in the use of elderly 
persons in n^ed community services. It is hoped that this 
programme will not only provide employment opportunities for 
elderly pt^sons, but will aim stimulate conununity efforts in develop- 
ing additional job opportunities for them. 

The Mlving of the employment problems facing our older workers 
will requLe the combing efforts of management, labour, govern- 
ment and private citizens. A measure of success has been achieved. 
But much still renuins to be done. 

Racial Discrimination 
Question : 

6. a) Does the evidence surest that productivity is below its 
potential level because of discrimination on grounds of colour or 
mce ? For exaraple, do Negro professionals in such fields as engineer- 
ing have difficulty in securing employment which fully utilises their 
training? ^ 

Answer: 

There is evident that discrimination on the basis of race or 
colour has resulted in losses in productivity. Hiring practices with 
respect to Negroes have often been described by the observation that 
“Negroes are the last hired and the . . ^t fired”. This reflects the fact 
that employment practices generally give preferential treatment to 
less qualified white workers over better qualified Negro ones with 
the obvious loss in productivity associated with using a less efficient 
input. 

Over 60 per cent of the Negro labour force is engaged in low 
skilled employment as compared with 30 per cent of the white labour 
force, a differential which is much greater than the differential in 
the educational attainment of Negro and white workers. Studies 
indicate, moreover, that the Negroes have made their greatest gains 
in employment in industries experiencing the slowest rates of growth. 
In rnany insUnces the training, experience and education would 
qualify these Negroes for positions in industries of rapid growth, 
where demand for labour is high and vacancies exist. 

There is no question that productivity losses result from the 
failure to utilise manpower resources at full potential because of 
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discrimination. However, the extent of such productivity loss is not 
precisely measurable because of variations in the pattern of discrimi- 
nation and in labour market conditions in different areas of the 
country. For example, Negro professionals in some areas may have 
little or no difficulty in securing jobs for which they arc sp^ifically 
trained. Regardless of the conditions of the labour market, in other 
areas they may find it virtually impossible to find employment with- 
out benefit of the non-discriminatory provisions of government 
contracts. Difficulty for Negro professionals in gaining employment 
which fully utilises their training varies between these two extremes, 
according to geographical area, occupation and the condition of the 
labour market, with a shortage of workers operating to relax dis- 
criminatory practices in many areas and occupations. The Council of 
Economic Advisors recently prepared rough estimates of the cost of 
discrimination, as measured by the loss in Gross National Product. 
Accoiding to these estimates. Gross National Product might rise 
2.5 per cent, or $14 billion, if the educational achievements of non- 
whites were fully utilised by the removal of discriminatory recruit- 
ment and selection processes. If the non-white level of education were 
raised to that of the white labour force, the increase in Gross National 
Product might be 3.2 per cent or $18 billion. 

The proportion of the Negro labour force employed as profes- 
sionals has grown from 2.6 in 1940 to 5.3 in 1960, but the gains have 
been largely concentrated in teaching. In 1960, of the total number 
of about 539,000 employed engineers, as shown by the Census, 1^ 
than 1 per cent, or 3,378, were Negroes. However, although statistics 
arc not available showing the proportion Negroes represent of grad- 
uates of engineering schools, estimates are that within recent years 
it has been below 1 per cent ; there has been no indication that 
these few graduates have foiled to find employment in engineering 
occupations. If educational opportunities for Negroes were expanded 
along with occupational opportunities, more Negroes might be 
motivated to enter engineering occupations. 

Question : 

6. b) We note that 20 States have passed fair employment practice 
laws, while the Federal Government has required equal opportunity 
for employment on government contract work. To what extent is 
such legislation enforceable and has it had substantial effect in help- 
ing to eliminate discrimination in employment? 

Answer : 

Actually, 21 Sutes have fair employment practices laws which 
provide the designated administrative agency with enforcement 
TOwers. In addition, 5 States have laws establishing a designated 
agency with responsibility for conducting educational and informa- 
tional iM-ogrammes and using persuasive means for eliminating dis- 
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crimination, without en orcement authority. These laws, in effect, 
call for voluntary compliance. 

In those States having laws which make compliance mandatory, 
there is no question concerning the enforceability of the laws in 
accordance with their provisions. However, the effect of these laws 
is considerably reduced because in most States, surveillance over the 
practices of employers is maintained only through complaints from 
persons who feel they have been discriminated against. In only two or 
three States does the agency administering the law have the authority 
to investigate discriminatory hiring and other employment practices 
on its own initiative. Enforcement is also limited to some extent by 
the difficulty of obtaining the kind of evidence needed for successful 
prosecution of violations. 

The Federal executive order, with its provision for denying 
government contracts under certain conditions where a firm violates 
the non-discrimination clause in its contract, has become an important 
weapon in the struggle against discrimination, particularly in view 
of the vast increase in Federal contracting. However, enforcement 
funds are limited and investigations are made only on a complaint 
basis. Data obtained from these investigations show employment of 
Negroes generally to be bdow their relative representation in the 
local labour force and to be restricted generally to lower level occu- 
pations. 

From a practical standpoint, the State laws and the non-discrimi- 
natory provisions of Federal Government contracts are effective in 
reducing job discrimination to a substantial extent. It is noteworthy 
that those responsible for enforcing compliance with these measures 
are usually able to do so through negociation and persuasion, without 
recourse to the formal legal procedures for enforcement contained 
in the legislation. 

Question : 

6. c) To what extent do unions discriminate on racial, religious 
or other grounds against workers who may seek membership in the 
union, particularly where union membership is a condition of em- 
ployment ? What steps are union and government authorities taking 
in an effort to overcome this source of discrimination ? 

Answer : 

There is very little, if any, discrimination because of religion 
by unions against workers who seek membership. However, there is 
considerable discrimination against workers because of race. This 
discrimination is directed generally towards Negroes by local unions. 

Such discrimination, however, is not condoned by the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O., the major national labour organi-s^tion, and other independent 
national federation organisations. The A.F.L.-C.I.O. policy at the 
national level has been to eliminate racial discrimination as a trade 
union practice, but this policy has not been enforceable on the auto- 
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iiomous member unions. However, the A.F.L.-C.I.O., and its memlKi 
international unions are exerting continuous pressure and applying 
all means available to them to eliminate discriminatory practice by 
local unions whose policies with respect to membership are not direct- 
ly under the control of the national organisation. Progress stimulated 
by both union and government action has been made at the local 
level in reducing discrimination based on race. 

Only recently, the President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity and the A.F.L.-C.I.O. jointly launched a ‘ Union Pro- 
gramme For Fair Practices”, involving 117 international unions and 
more than 300 directly-affiliated local unions of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
The objective of the programme is to ensure full and equal member- 
ship pri/ileges to all persons, on the job, in training programmes, in 
referral practices and in the union halls. 

In regard to apprenticeship programmes, in which unions play 
a major role, the Department of Labor asks the inclusion of a specific 
non-discriminatory statement, in accord with the President’s Executive 
Order prohibiting discrimination in hiring because of race, creed, 
colour or national origin, in all apprenticeship standards of firms 
having Federal contracts. Further, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training requires the inclusion of this provision in new apprentice- 
ship prt^mmes, if they are to be registered with the Bureau. 

Recently, a New York City local of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers enrolled 200 Negro and Puerto Rican 
youths in an apprenticeship programme involving 1,000 recruits. 
This represents an important break in a discriminatory pattern. 



Improved Unemployment Insurance Benefits 

We have indicated our views with respect to unemployment 
insurance compensation that benefits should be increased, that they 
should be extended to cover long-duration unemployment and that 
the provisions for unemployment compensation should be more 
uniform between States (paragraphs 52-55) 

Question : 

7. What measures (if any) arc being considered to meet these prob- 
lems so that unemployment insurance may play a more significant 
role in making possible adjustments to new employment for those 
permanently displaced ? 

Answer : 

The problem of income maintenance for long-term unemploy 'xl 
workers, particularly those permanently displaced, appears tc ca 1 
for a wel-intcgrated comprehensive programme of workers income 
support associated with manpower development objectives. Unem- 
ployment Insurance began as a programme aimed at dealing wich 
temporary unemployment to tide workers over between jobs. The 
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connutiitioii here was “short-term” unemployment. Extensions of 
Unemployment Insurance have become accepted as appropriate if 
the temporary period of unemployment is longer than usual, as occurs 
in recession times. Such e.. tension has occurred in the national pro- 
grammes of Temporary Unemployment Compensation of 1958-59 and 
J'emporary Extended Unemployment Compensation of 1961-62, as 
well as in provisions which have been enacted in eight States for such 
extension during recession periods. Variation in duration of temporary 
unemployment among States is somewhat reflected by the varying 
maximum duration provisions in State laws. 

A proposal to provide special Federal benefits to workers unem- 
ployed beyond the 6 months of protection usually afforded by State 
Unemployment Insurance was included in the Federal unemployment 
insurance bill, entitled Employment Security Amendments of 1963 
(H.R. 6339) introduced in the 88th Congress. This bill provides for 
Federally financed benefits to be paid by the State agencies under 
agreement with the Secretary of Labor, to workers who have had 
substantial attachment to the labour market in the last 3 years and 
who have been unemployed for more than 26 weeks and have exhaust- 
ed their State unemployment insurance. Such extended duration, 
which would be confined to workers with substantial work force 
attachment in the past several years, was urged as a programme 
distinct from State Unemployment Insurance and appropriate for 
Federal administration and financing rather than State. 

Other Federal proposals are ?;racd at impioving the basic Un- 
employment Insurance system chic^ / hrough a benefit standard that 
would require States to increase the maximum weekly benefit 
amounts to a point more consistent with their general wage levels. 
Such improvement would make Unemployment Insurance a more 
effective source of purchasing power support, thereby furnishing 
strength to the economy, a factor fundamental to healthy manpower 
development. 



4. Adapt.\tion Through Collective Bargaining 

General : The structure of unionism in the United States is 
essentially decentralised, with unions broadly organised along craft 
or industrial lines. As a result, union decision-making is diffused over 
a great many areas of the economy, with collective baigaining policy 
often being determined at the local plant or area level. (In I960 
there were an estimated 150,000 collective bargaining agraments in 
effect in the United States j 181 national and international unions j 
and more than 75,000 locals.) Valid generalisations regarding these 
policies are consequently difficult to establish, particularly since 
individual bargaining agreements represent pragmatic solutions to a 
variety of problems in a variety of industrial settings. 

The chief collective bargaining approach to problems posed by 
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rapid economic change has been to help displaced employees directly 
by programmes designed to stabilise income during periods of layoff 
and to protect and improve job security. A very low priority has thus 
far been placed on programmes to increase mobility. 

Union Limitations on Mobii itv 
Question : 

1. a) Are there limitations which make more difficult the geo- 
graphic, occupational and industrial mobility with respect to the 
transfer of workers between locals of the same union or between 
different unions? 

Answer : 

An increasing number of contracts covering multi-plant opera- 
tions include provision for preferential employment rights — provid- 
ed there are available jobs — at another plant of the company. In the 
case where two or more unions have representation rights, transfer 
provisions rarely, if ever, apply on an inter-union basis, but are 
usually restricted to workers repr>sented by the same international 
union. For example, the contracts at Armour and Company with the 
Packinghouse Workers and the Meat Cutters unions both ^ include 
provision for laid-off employees to receive preferential hiring con- 
sideration, on the basis of seniority, upon application for transfer, 
but only at other plants represented by the same employee’s union. 

Economic reasons are perhaps the most serious obstacle to co- 
operation on transfers of members between different locals of the 
same union. This appears to be true at the company as well as the 
industry level of operations. For example, on the question of accept- 
ing transfers from a closing plant of a steel company to an expanding 
plant of the Armco Steel Company — based on an inter-plant transfer 
clause in the union agreement — these transfers were challenged by 
the local at the latter plant. It claimed that employees at the second 
plant who were currently laid off had superior rights to the new 
jobs. The impasse was eventually resolved through arbitration follow- 
ing a lawsuit. 

Question : 

1. b) What steps (if any) are being taken to overcome such 
limitations? (paragraph 62) 

Answer : 

Thus far there has been no comprehensive evaluation of the 
steps undertaken by labour and management to reduce rigidities 
associated with inter- and intra-union transfers. This is an area which 
certainly deserves considerable study and research since the pros- 
pect of increasingly rapid technological shifts affects the job future 
of many workers. 
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Yet, there arc a number of agreements resulting from collective 
bargaining which may point the way towards overcoming at least 
some of these rigidities. One of these agreements is the one between 
the United States Steel Corporation and the United Steelworkers 
of America which provided for a guideline outlining minimum stand* 
ards for improving mobility provisions under the seniority plan. 
It established seniority pools in each plant covering major operating 
units and associated tights to jobs (i.e. “bumping”) with seniority. 
Under the agreement, workers with at least 2 years service, who 
exhaust employment rights at their own seniority pool in a plant, 
would receive preference over new hires at other company plants 
within specified geographical areas. Workers with at least 10 years 
of service and under age 60, who are laid off for a period likely to 
last at least 2 years, will have preferential rights to available jobs at 
company plants in other areas. These employees, upon accepting a 
job in a different geographical area, will be entitled to a moving 
allowance. 

It should be pointed out, however, that under the existing collec- 
tive bargaining framework, the efficacy of instituting programmes o5 
this type rests essentially on the existence of unions exercising indus- 
try-wide influence in bargaining with large multi-plant firms. Pro- 
grammes of this type have little practical meaning in industries which 
are relatively unorganised by unions, where a multiplicity of unions 
compete for bargaining rights, or in industries characterise by small, 
single-plant firms. Even in single-union industries, the problem of 
inter-local transfers, as noted previo'.isly, has not been completely 
solved. 

Union Activity and Movement of Plants 

Our report has indicated some limitations to mobility which 
have arisen in part, as a result of the provisions of collective agree- 
ments negotiate by unions with employers. We have also noted the 
interest of ti.e employer in maintaining a stable work force which 
is, as well, not too mobile. Employers also move the location of their 
plants to a considerable extent in the United States, for economic 
and other reasons, which causes permanent displacement of workers 
unless they are mobile. 

Question : 

2. To what extent has the effort of employers to escape the restric- 
tions imposed on them by unions through collective bargaining in 
the interest of their members, led to movements of plants and conse- 
quent manpower displacement in the United States? 

Answer : 

In recent years there has been a decline of industry in the large 
industrial centres with a corresponding large increase of industry 
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in many small communities, particularly in the South, the Midwest, 
and along the Pacific Coa*;. The role of “union restrictions” in this 
movement is so highly debatable as to preclude any valid statment 
of their effect. The method of deciding where and why to build or 
transfer operations to one place rather than another, differs so much 
among companies that no one hictor stands out as the reason for 
locating in a given State or community. 

There are no generally acceptable quantitative studies of the role 
of “runaway” shops in the over-all picture of plant or industry mic- 
tion. Despite the publicity given in recent years to this issue, especial- 
ly the dramatised flights of some companies to other locations, it 
would not seem unreasonable to suppi^ that the restrictions imposed 
on management by collective bargaining may well be relatively mar- 
ginal to the total of all hictors in the decision to move. 

Effect of Severance Pay on Mobility 
Question : 

3. a) We have noted that even where there are transfer arrange- 
ments in collective agreements which provide for workers to nmve 
from a clo sed plant for operation to a new plant in another location, 
that large numbers of workers do not move from their home com- 
munities. 

Is this, in part, due to the availability of severance pay to high 
seniority displaced workers? 

Answer: 

it is difficult to appraise with any precision the role that severance 
pay has played in inhibiting job mobility, especially m it concerns 
high seniority employees. The inclusion such provisions in union 
contracts has grown relatively slowly, especially when contrasted wiA 
the rapid spread of provisions for welfare and pension pfens. In me 
pafi 5 years, however, such plans have been introduced into several 
majo: industries (notably apparel, auto, and aircraft), substantially 
increasing the prevalence of such plans. 

In any analysis, it would be difficult to isolate any one factor 
as dctermina’it of mobility, nor can the whole range of fringe benefits 
provided under collective' bargaining — pensions, health and welfare 
plans, severance pay, transfer rights, relocation allowances be 
abstracted from other influences on mobility. It can be said only ^t 
the availabilitv of severance pay to high seniority employees might 
serve in some instances to restrict transfer, but its precise effect is 

difficult to estimate. . *t • j 

Under the Manpower Development and Training Act, the United 

States Department of Labor is currendy conducting a study on the 
implications of severance pay plans for worker mobility. Pardculu 
emphasis will be placed on the operational aspects of these plans in 
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their day to day application. Case studies of significant plans, as well 
9s trends in the extension of benefits under them, will Ik* reviewed. 

Question : 

3. b) Would it be possible or desirable for the parties to include 
provisions in collective agreements which would pro\’ide transfer and 
resettlement allowances, more generous than severance pay and as an 
alternative to it, to encourage greatei mobility of this kind ? 

Answer : 

As previously indicated, the conditions for granting fringe bene- 
fits and the options provided under them, generally reflect the specific 
needs and compromises of a particular industrial or bargaining 
situation. IVhile some provisions in their application may tend to 
restrict mobility, others have the effect of facilitating the movement 
of workers. 

A review of some collective bargaining instruments suggests that 
a number of agreements, such as those in the steel, automobile, air- 
craft, longshoring and meatpacking industries, already provide a 
considerable range of options relati*ig to work transfer and job 
security that may have significant effects on mobility. 

Efforts to expand ai^ improve wrarker benefrts are a continuing 
feature of collective bargaining activities. Ci.c avenue ex|dored in 
recent negotiations, which would increase oppmtunities for mobility, 
is the utilisation of severance pay to finance further education and 
training. 

In order to induce workers to transfer to job vacancies at the 
same or higher level in the same or other plants of a c apany, some 
plans waive the employer’s liability for severance pay benefits if the 
worker refuses a transfer. Another arrangement provides, that in 
connection with the closing of a plant, a worker eligible for transfer 
to a plant in another community may visit it to find out about both 
the job and the community. If the worker subsequently transfers, 
the cost of the visit will be paid by the company. If he does not 
transfer, these expenses are d^ucted from his severance allowances. 

Reduction of Hours of Work : Longer Vacations ; Earlier 

Retirement 

We understand that the Executive Branch of the United States 
Government is opposed to reductions in standard hours of work 
throu^ collective bargaining or amendments to federal hours 1^^ 
lation. 

Question : 

4. a) What are the reasons for this position in an economy with 
a considerable degree of under-utilisation of manpower resources over 
the past five or six years ? 
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Answer : 

The United States Government is not opposed to negotiation 
over the hours of work through the traditional processes of collective 
bargaining on an ad hoc basis. We believe that the proposals made 
by the American trade unions deserve respectful consideration ; they 
are a serious approach to a serious problem — the reduction of 
unemployment. But we do not believe that a mandatory i^uction of 
the work week by fiat, on a general and indiscrimate basis, would at 
this time serve the intended purpose of reducing unemployment. 

Our most important need at present is for an increase in our 
rate of economic growth through full employment and full utilization 
of our manpower resources. A ^neralised reduction in hours 
together with a generalised increase in wage rates to maintain weekly 
pay, if taken without regard to the economies of specific cases, would 
raise overall production costs and affect the balance of trade ; this 
could materially limit our national output and rate of growth and 
future prospects of full employment. 

Question : 

4. b) What is the longer-run view of the Federal Government 
concerning the adjustment of the size of the United States labour 
force through longer vacations, earlier retirement, shorter weekly 
hours, in an economy with increasing productivity and higher rates 
of labour force growth in the next few years. 

Answer : 

There is every reason to expect in the future and to welcome 
a continuation of the trends of the past in the improvement of 
working conditions. These will undoubtedly be reflected in a shmter 
works^k, longw vacations, liberalised sick leave and holiday 
allowances, more adequate pensions and earlier retirement. These 
developments in the past were not principaUy the result of govern- 
ment action to adjust the size of the labour force ; they 
the considered choice of workers and employers, largely throu^ 
collective bargaining, in distributing the benefits of increasing 
produaion through either higher income or increased leisure. 

The projected growth in the labour force during the next few 
years wiU undoubtedly require that appropriate policies in support 
of adequate aggregate demand, in conjunction with an active labour 
market nolicv to ensure the maximum utilization of human resources, 
n^etoped! The successful application of these policies woiW m^e 
possible a higher rate of economic growth, permitting a continua^n 
of t he long-term trend towards greater leisure together with higher 
standards of living. It should be noted that the United Statw has 
usually been in the forefront of most other nations in moving in this 
direction. 
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Question : 

4. c) Is the shortening of the lifetime working period considered 
to be a valid way of consuming a part of the fruits of economic growth, 
or arc considerations of continually rising material standards of 
living and national security considerations of paramount importance ? 
(paragraphs 72-77). 

Answer : 

The question of the distribution of the benefits of increased 
prodiKtion as between greater leisure or higher real income, has 
traditionally been resolved at the bargaining table, and has also 
reflected the accepted standards of societv expressed in social legis- 
lation. 

Provisions for earlier retirement with pension benefits have 
been one of the areas of increasing extension in union-management 
agreements. The trend, in terms of emphasis on these and other fringe 
benefits as against wage increases, has varied considerably over rim^ 
and according to the negotiating units involved. Legislation has 
reflected prevailing standards on work life by raising entry ages for 
young people in industry, directly or by extension of compulsor\^ 
schooling. Legislation has also reflected standards on early retirement 
for employees of various government administrations. 

It shoul be noted that during periods of national cmcrgencs' 
requiring increases in total output, the American public has foregone 
all or part of these benefits in the interests of ensuring the Nation’s 
survival. 

Adaptive Solutioxs to Manpower Dispi.ACEMEvr in Collective 

Bargaining 

The development through collecti*** bargaining of effective adap- 
tive solutions to manpower displacement arising from industrial 
change can depend on sufficient advance warning of its impact, 
awareness of successful experience in dealing with similar problems 
in other industries, and undertaking joint union-management research 
on the problem and solutions, (paragraphs 79 and 80.) 

Question : 

5. Are there ways in which the Department of Labor and other 
public institutions, other than through mediation, can assist the 
parties to collective bargaining to develop more adaptive solutions 
to the problem of worker dbplacement arising from technological 
change? 

Answer: 

The major contribution of the Department of Labor to pro- 
moting adaptive solutions through collective baigaining, to the 
problem of worker displacement resulting from technological change. 
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lies ill its rcliited research activities and in the dissemination of the 
iiifonnatioii it obtains indicating methods of possible adaptations 
to the displacement problem^. 

Labor Department studies in this area include an analysis of 
collective bargaining agreements relevant to automation, other tech- 
nological changes, employment and job security. Another study will 
bring together and evaluate all available information on the personnel 
and industrial relations practices and techniques used by employers 
and unions to facilitate major accommodational changes. This 
marrrial should prove helpful in collective barg^aining, in that 
approaches utilized in other industries or plants may suggest adapta- 
tions in specific situations. 

The Department of Labor is also strengthening its special 
a s*i*tanrg facilities so that when called upon, it may aid management 
and labour in industries confronted with problems of marked tech- 
nological change and sizeable manpower adjustments. The programme 
offers help in meeting the challenge of manpower displacement by 
proceeding, in advancc/of emergencies or collective bargaining dead- 
lines, to gather and supply information related to the anticipated 
changes and to assist the parties to develop equitable solutions on 
the basis of this information. 

The Government's early warning system on technological 
development, described earlier, will also focus the attention of manage- 
ment and labour in affected industries and plants on the worker 
displacement problems which they will or may have to face, before 
the immediate emergency arises and in time for them to develop an 
acceptable programme. 

Under the leadership of the United States Employment Service, 
sute public employment systems are conducting a number of demon- 
stration projects designed to indicate how the employment services 
can assist employers and workers to achieve satisfactory adjustments 
to technological change. These too may help in detaining the 
attitude and thinking of the parties in collective bargaining. 

Much is also being done ^ Sutes and even localities to build up 
information on, and promote an awareness of the manpower displace- 
ment problem resulting from technolo^cal chan^ and of pc^ible 
solutions, which should also be of value in negotiations of these issues. 

In a number of States, Governors have called special conferences 
to consider the economic and social problems resulting from automa- 
tion and similar technological change, or have established commis- 
sions or advisory committees to consider these problems and the 
measures needed for dealing with them. State labour departments are 
continuously developing programmes and broadening their services 
to employers and unions in this area. 



I. Of coune, the availability of publicly sponsored training programmes 
permits a degree of flexibility in collective bargaining and a reliance on sudi 
training programmes to provide for some of the problems of displacement. 
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A recent significant development at the local government level is 
the plan announced by the Mayor of New York to develop a local 
early warning system which will indicate where automation is creating 
or is likely to create problems in industrial relations. A Committee 
on Technological Impact on New York City, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labour, management and city officials, is being establish- 
ed. In addition, a team of experts in the fields of automation, man- 
power utilization, labour relations and vocational education, will 
study the impact of automation on industries and occupational groups. 



Assistance to Workers Moving from Decmning to Expanding 

Industries 

Seniority related fringe benefits generally strengthen the ties 
of workers to particular employers and industries when they are 
displaced and thus inhibit their mobility to industries and areas of 
expanding employment. The “vesting” of pension rights and the 
development of severance pay have helped to create a degree of 
“portability” for these fring^ benefits, (paragraphs 59, 60 and 62) 

Question : 

6. What further measures could unions and manag^ent take to 
facilitate the movement of workers from declining to expanding 
industries through, for example, such steps as the acceptance of more 
responsibility for retraining, direct financial assistance for the costs 
of geographic movement, etc. ? 

Answer : 

Support of the establishment of publicly financed training and 
retraining programmes might well be one of the most significant 
contributions that could be made by industry and labour in pro- 
moting the mobility of workers from areas of declining to expanding 
employment opportunities. It would also be tremendously useful if 
labour and management could jointly finance this type of training 
course to augment existing efforts on the- lines. 

Thus far, training and retraining . '^i^rammes provided by 
industry have been limited to an intra-firm oasis. As a matter of fact, 
many large companies have routinely engaged in large-scale training 
activities for many years. They have trained newly hired employees 
and have provided additional training for those given new assign- 
ments. A survey made by the Department of Labor covering more 
than 700,000 establishments found that almost 1 out of 5 had training 
programmes of some sort in 1%2. These programmes, accounting for 
about 17 million workers, were concentrated in the manufacturing 
industry, retail trade, transportation, communication and public 
utilities ; in a'.'dition, a number of unions (such as the printing 
trades) have also provided training courses and facilities for their 
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members in order to improve or make skills more responsive to 
contemporary job requirements. 

The emphasis given to training in recent years, however, has 
been focused primarily on possible means of avoiding displacement 
of employees or on a means of enabling them to find new jobs in 
other firms after displacement — but generally in the same industry 
for which their skills are applicable. While a number of contract 
clauses have been negotiated which guarantee retraining opportu- 
nities for eligible permanent employees in the event of major tech- 
nological changes, most of these programmes are oriented towards 
providing training for the same or different jobs with the same 
employer. 

Widening Jurisdiction of Unions 

Union seniority “districts” coupled with limited crafts jurisdic- 
tions and particular plant and company bargaining units, limit the 
extent to which adaptive solutions to worker displacement can be 
found through collective bargaining in a context in which the 
employment of some occupations and industries is declining and 
others are expanding, (paragraph 61) 

Question : 

7. To what extent are measures being developed to overcome these 
limitations through initiatives to widen or consolidate the jurisdic- 
tions of particular unions, developing more liberal transfer and 
retraining procedures under collective bargaining and through 
National Labor Relations Board procedures designed to widen the 
scope of bargaining units? 

Answer : 

The degree to which union jurisdictions have been widened has, 
in fact, been very limited and consequently, there has been no general 
tendency to increase mobility of workers through this means. 
Although a number of union mergers has taken place in recent years, 
the primary interest of the unions has remained the same — to 
preserve the job security of local union members rather than stimulate 
mobility of unemployed workers into areas where these workers might 
jeopardise existing job rights. 

On a broad inter-industry basis, arrangements for "portability” 
accumulated fringe benefits rarely exist, although within an industry 
group such provisions are sometimes included, ^or example, within 
the ladies’ apparel industry, some contracts provide that workers who 
shift from blouses to dresses may carry with them accrued pension 
rights.) 

The National Labor Relations Board has exerted profound 
influence on industrial relations policies and practices. The effects 
of its decisions have been to widen the scope of bargaining units 
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which have thus laid the foundation for company-wide agreements 
and in turn have provided some of the necessary framework for 
transfer arrangements. With the changing composition of the work 
force, advances in technology, shifts in occupations — as all these 
forces continue to exert their pressures — it seems likely that the 
Board will continue to be influential in the broadening of bargaining 
units. As a result, the number of bargaining units established on a 
plant, multi-plant, industry-wide and geographic basis will probably 
increase. 



Chapter III 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 



Adaptation of Education to Requirements of the Economy 

Many forecasts and analyses of the imbalances between future 
occupational requirements and supplies assume considerable inflex- 
ibility in the organisation of the location and training system and 
in the educational methodologies used. 

Question : 

1. fl) To what extent should these analyses take into account the 
adaptation of the organisation and methodology of education to the 
future occupational requirements of the economy ? 

Answer : 

No centralised control exists in this country over the oig;anisation 
and methodology' of education. Development has proceeded along a 
number of different lines, with rapid chan^ and experiment charac- 
teristic in some school systems and only little change in others. In 
general, there has been only a limited degree of responsiveness in 
methodology and organisation to occupational forecasts and analyses, 
not altogether inappropriately, considering the state of tlie art of 
forecasting and its inherent limitations in times of rapid structural 
change. 

Notwithstanding, there has been a growing awareness on the part 
of educational authorities of the need for greater flexibility in 
adapting to future occupational needs and, at the same time, an 
increasing effort on the part of manpower authorities to demonstrate 
the vital role of educational preparation in meeting the manpower 
needs of the future. 

Publications such as “Manpower-Challenge of the 60’s”, the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, the President’s Manpower Report 
and programmes built around them, as well as other programmes of 
information, have had increasing effect in establishing recognition 
of the need for more responsive educational measures, and there have 
been a number of experimental developments in education as a result. 
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These developments are still limited in extent, however, and there is 
still a great need to establish even more effective communication 
between the educational community and those concerned with the 
problems of manpower requirements, so that more and more 
appropriate educational programmes can be undertaken to assure 
that sufficient numbers of young people arc adequately prepared for 
jobs of the future. 

Question : 

1. b) What research is being undertaken with respect to this 
question and what judgments can be made about the character of the 
adaptations which the educational and training system will make in 
future years? 

Ansiuer : 

Since the educational system of the United States is not under 
national control, no uniform method is being applied for the adapta- 
tion of education and training in the future occupational require- 
ments of the country. As a matter of fact, this has been an area of 
considerable concern to educators and other public officials, and the 
view that education should be of a general nature rather than 
occupation-oriented is held equally as strongly as the view that greater 
adaptation to occupations should take place. In a sense, the split 
between general versus specialised education is recognised as a false 
one. and most educators in both camps are united in the view that 
the quality of instruction should be improved regardless of whether 
the education is general or occupation-oriented. A well educated 
citizenry is held to be the soundest base on which to fulfill our man- 
power requirements. 

The Office of Education of the United States Department of 
Health. Education and Welhire has had for a number of years a 
cooperative research programme (cooperative between government, 
educational and other organisations), the results of which are given 
wide dissemination among educators. The research projects carried 
on under this programme cover a wide variety of educational subjects, 
including that of raising educational quality. 

Nevertheless, it is recognised that greater flexibility in our educa- 
tional system is needed. To this end, the administration is sponsoring 
a comprehensive education bill (H.R. 3000) which, if passed, would 
provide a start in accomplishing this. This bill contains provisions 
relating to the restructuring of the allocations for vocational education 
on the basis of groups of people rather than subjects ; the development 
of technical institutes ; the reduction of adult illiteracy ; expansion 
and improvement of guidance and counselling ; expansion of general 
university extension programmes and grants for the construction of 
public community college facilities. 

From the standpoint of manpower requirements, the Department 
of Labor has for a number of years been publishing Occupational 
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Outlook bulletins, indicating from an economic standpoint the out- 
look in different fields. The Office cf Manpower. Automation and 
Training has initiated a programme of expanded research on the 
country’s ma npower resources and requirements. This research 
should eventually provide for better planning in the future. 



Matching Vocationai. Courses to Occupationai, Requirements 

An examination of the enrolments of adults and students in 
vocational courses indicates that approximately 65 per ^nt o the 
students are in home-making and agricultural courses. This appears 
to be an out-of-date emphasis in terms of the occupational growth 
needs of the economy currently and in the future. 



Question : 

2. What steps are being taken to adjust the distribution of voca- 
tional courses so that they will match current and future occupational 
requirements more closely? 



Answer : 

Both Federal and State governments are taking steps to bring 
vocational education in the United States into better balance with 

occupational requirements. ... • i 

Recent legislation has provided for training in new occupational 
areas and has accelerated training in expanding occupations. In 1956. 
a practical nurse training programme was approved, and by 1961 
some 40.000 trainees had been enrolled. In addition, the Nationa 
Defence Education Act of 1958 established training programmes for 
several occupations, including technicians, in recognition of serious 
and growing shortages ; in 1961 more than 120.000 persons were 
enrolled in technician courses alone. The Area Redevelopment Act 
of 1961 provided for training programmes to equip unemployed and 
underemployed persons, along with other programme in assisting 
economically distressed areas. Although the training is not geared 
to finding jobs for trainees, there is reasonable assurance that they do 
so since the objective is area-wide development. By the end of 1962, 
268 projects had been approved involving 15.360 trainees. The Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962 authorises the training 
of unemployed and underemployed persons in occupations m which 
there is a reasonable expectation of future employment. By the end 
of January 1963. training projects for 21,400 workers ^^d be^ 
approved covering over 100 predominantly white-collar and skilled 

*^*^**Vocational courses within traditional subjects areas, such as 
agriculture and home economics, are being revised in order to reflect 
changes in occupational requirements. In vocational agriculture 
students are being taught a variety of scientific and commercial 
subjects (mechanics, finance, chemistry, marketing) needed in todays 
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scientific business farming. Instruction in home economics is also 
emphasizing course work in skills which are marketable. 

Legislation now before the Congress proposes substantial changes 
in the method used to apportion Federal funds among vocational 
subjects. This legislation, based on the Report of the Panel of Con- 
sultants on Vocational Education, would eliminate the present rigid 
formula governing Federal assistance to vocational education, and 
give the States greater flexibility in establishing programmes which 
are more closely keyed to the requirements of their economies. 



Education during or Outside Working Hours 

In the future years, particularly for workers presently employed, 
specialised training will require a broader base of general education 
to prepare workers for a rapidly changing technolog[y and to prevent 
unemployment which is associated with low general educational 
attainment, (paragraphs 12, 13 and 25) 

Question : 

3. Is it necessary and desirable for the Federal and other levels 
of government to assist industry technically and financially in raising 
the general educational standards of employed workers, or is it felt 
that^ this need can be met by workers on a part-time training basis 
outside of working hours ? 

Answer : 

Federal, State and local governments in the United States have 
found it desirable to provide employed workers with broad opportu- 
nities to increase educational attainment, on a part-time basis, outside 
working hours. It has not generally been found necessary for govern- 
ment to assist industry directly in raising the general educational 
achievement of employed workers in on-the-job programmes. 

More than 3 million persons a e presently enrolled in adult 
education extension programmes conducted by public school systems. 
Adult classes range from basic literacy training to ad^^nced academic 
education, and cover a wide range of courses. Over one-half million 
persons are enrolled in trade, industrial and technical courses. 

Existing programmes of adult education fall short of the demand 
for them. Two key sections of the President’s 1963 education proposals 
deal with this problem. The first would make it possible, by prodding 
grants to State universities and private colleges, for larger numbers 
of adults to upgrade their occupational proficiencies in off- work 
hours. The second would provide grants to States for adult basic 
education projects to be conducted by local public education agencies. 
The attainment of basic literacy would allow these adults to benefit 
from more advanced occupational training. 
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The Proiii.fm of Drop-outs 
Question : 

4. a) What arc the main betors responsible for the hig^ propor- 
tion of early “dropout" in the secondary school system? (para- 
graph 16) 

Answer: 

The principal reasons for dropping out of school relate to : 

1. Intelligence. There is generally a substantial difference in 
measured intelligence between graduates and dropouts. For 
example, a United States Department of Labor study of drop- 
outs in seven a>mmunities found that three times as^many 
dropouts as high school graduates had I.Q. s under. 8d, and 
that nearly three times as many graduates as dropouts had 
I.Q.'s of 1 10 and over. 

2. Retardment. The United Sutes Department of Labor found 
that 85 per cent of the dropouts were retarded at least one 
year in gnde, and 53 per cent were retarded two or more 
years. 

3. Reading Failure. There is a relationship between reading 
failure and withdrawal from hi^ school. Three times m 
many poor readers as good readers drop out of school. Dis- 
abilities in reading can have serious repercu»ions. Pupils who 
do not read well enough for the work of their grade or subject 
arc likely to fail, and failing produces discouragement. 

4. Financial Needs. DropKiuts from the eleventh and twelfth 
grades are often forced by unavoidable circumstances, usually 
financial need, to leave school in larger numbers than 
younger dropK>uts. However, many of those who drop out of 
^ool to go to work may simply prefer work to schcml 
attendance. The lure of ready money and the sense of in- 
dependence provided by a job may be strong, espcQally if 
the potential drop-out docs not find school paiticulvly 
rrit'Testing or sees no value in the courses he is required 
to take. 

5. Dislike of School. The drop-out may say that dislikes 
school because he is discoura^d over his academic progress 
or dislikes a certain teacher or subject ; he may really mnn 
that he sees no practical value in the subjects he is studying 
or that he feck excluded from the social life of the school. 
Educators most often blamed school drop-out on the narrow 
and inflexible academic curriculum which was intended for 
pupils who planned to enter college. 

Question : 

4. b) What measures are being taken to retain more students in 
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school and to prepare those who do drop out early to have at least 
some dtills whi^ are in demand on the labour market ? (paragraph 17) 

Answer : 

As one line of attack, guidance and testing services are being 
strengthened in many of the Nation’s schotds, and young people are 
being informed about the rising educational requirements for many 
kinds of employment. It is encouraging that the total number of high 
school graduates among our youth is continuing to rise. For example, 
in 1950 the proportion of 17 year olds completing hig^ school was 
59 per cent ; in 1958, it was about 65 per cent. 

Nevert^ess the school dropout problem is serious and many 
of our schoDl systems are taking positive steps to retain more young- 
sters — many whom come from camomically and culturally disad- 
vantaged groups — in school. Action is being uken to recognise the 
potential drcq>-out as early as possible and curriculum changes are 
being iiutituted that are designed to prepare non-college bound 
youth more effectively for the responsibilities of adulthood. 

In this regard, the Department of Labor has been conducting 
a very active “stay in school” progranune, as wdl as research and 
information woik directed at providing operative solutions to the 
problem. 

In addition, the disabling e^ts on employment of illiteracy and 
lack of basic skills have been recognised under MJ).TA. and 
training projects. In Pennsylvania and Virginia, pflot programmes 
are underway to endow illiterates and educationally deficient workers 
with fundanuntal skills which have proved a prerequisite for their 
employment. The results of these programmes will have a bearing on 
the shape of the future training inogrammes, which at this point are 
directed primarily at preparation for specific occupations rather than 
at providing general skills for woriters severely limited by a lack of 
basic education. 

The public school systems have also developed operatii^ pro- 
grammes designed to keep young people in school, providing special 
classes in En^ish and mathematics and giving special occupational 
training (such as barbering and commercial cooking) to give these 
young people useful skills. 

Q^uestion : 

i. c) Vt^t kinds of progress and institutions can be developed 
on a full and part-time basis to provide an opportunity for those who 
“drop-out” early and enter the labour force, to return and gain more 
gene^ education as well as specific skill training? (paragraph 18) 

Answer : 

The Administration’s comprehensive education bill, “The Na- 
tional Education Act of 1963”, {uovides for the strengthening of this 
country’s vocational education programme. Title V, Part A of the 
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Act provides vocational education for persons who have completed 
or left high school and who are available for full time study in 
preparation for entering the labour market. Title VI of the Act is 
concerned with the expansion of continuing education. 

Part B of this title of the Act is concerned with adult basic 
education. Its purpose is to initiate programme of instruction for 
adults who arc unable to read and wite English and adults who 
have not completed the eighth gprade of school or achieved an cquiva- 
lent level of education. These programmes arc designed to raise the 
level of education of such adults with a view to making 1®** 
likely to become dependent on others, improving their ability to 
benefit from occupational training and otherwise increasing their 
opportunities for more productive and profitable employment. 

Xhc Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 provides 
that, whenever appropriate, the Secretary of Labor shall provide a 
special programme for the testing, counselling, and scl^tion of youths, 
sixteen years of age or older, for occupational training and further 
schooling. Training allowances at a rate not exceeding $20 a week 
may be paid to youths over nineteen but under twenty-two ycais of 
age, where such allowances arc necessary to provide them with t^upa- 
tional training. However, not more than 5 per cent of the estimat^ 
total training allowances paid annually under the M.D.T.A. may be 
paid to such youths. 

Work experience programmes are in operation in many States. 
The pupil is released from school a part of each day to work for pay. 

n some of the programmes, study and work are dosely related, in 
others, the school simply makes it possible for those who want to 
work to do so. Distributive Educational Programmes and Diversified 
Oexupations are examples of school work programmes. 

These programmes offer instruction and experiente in distribu- 
tion and marketing. In the secondary school, the programme us« 
both the facilities of the school and the merchandising resources of 
the community, students being required to be employed for a 
minimum of 15 hours per week. Students enroll in other academic 

courses. , 

M.D.T.A. and A.R.A. programmes provide for job training and 

the development of skills which will equip the dropout for work. 
Parts of these programmes are administered though the Labor 
Department where assistance is given in the selection and in referral 

of suitable applicants. . .. j , • u- ^ 

On-the-job training progframnics in which an individual is hired 

and trained in needed skills while he works. 

The enactment of the proposed Youth Emplox-ment Opportu- 
nities Act and the National Service Corps will provide training in 
good work habits and some basic education. 

Training programmes are now being developed for welfare 
clients ; under these programmes, welfare clients who are physically 
able and willing arc given needed training to be equipped to hold 
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jobs. The Employment Scr\ icc is providing selection, counselling, and 
testing for such applicants to help determine for what they may be 
trained. 

Many Sutes have programmes initiated by the school with the 
cooperation of the Employment Service to teach various skills such as 
mechanics, office techniques and methods in printing, to school drop- 
outs. Little Rock, Arkansas, has such a programme. 

Job Upgrading Programmes are in operation in some States. In 
such projects, drop-outs and unemployed high school graduates arc 
motivated towards greater vocational achievement, to give them 
training, guidantt. supervised work experience and help in obtaining 
suitable stable jobs with growth possibilities. Most young people 
register with the Employment Service. Financing is from private, 
non-profit organisations. 

Apprenticeship Programmes have selected trainees who undergt} 
a pro^mmed period of training and earn at an increasing rate as 
they learn. 

Raising the Status of Vocstionai. Eoucation 
Question : 

^ measures being developed to raise the status of the 
“vocational” parts of the educational system and to ensure that 
students can transfer in cither direction between the academic and 
the vocational wings of the system ? (paragraph 19) 

Answer : 

Matures are being uken to enhance the sutus of vocational edu- 
ction in the United States. First, significant efforts are being to 
increase national rect^nition of the importance of vocational educa- 
tion. its current deficiencies and the need to improve its sutus and 
effeedvraess. The Presideiit’s Panel of Consulunts on Vocational 
Education was created to review and to evaluate the national 
vocational educadon prognumne and to make recommendations for 
improving and redireaing it. The report of this advisory panel, com- 
posed of members frmn education, labour, industry and the govem- 

formed the basis of the President’s 1963 vocational educadonal 
proposal. 

Second, new emphasis is being given to increasing the quality of 
both teachers and students in vocatioiud education. The President’s 
vocadonal education proposal would help finance these improvements 
by Federal grants. 

Third, efforts are being made to increase the participation of 
workers and employers in the planning and administration of voca- 
tional training in order to achieve an improvement in the curriculum 
methods and ^uipment used. Employers are actively participating in 
vocational training under the M J).T.A. and A.Rj\. 

The United Sutes educational system is designed to permit the 
transfer of students between vocational and academic systems, with 
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certain minimum requirements for specialisation in the high schools. 
The trend in vocational education towards post-high schtml work 
and higher requirements for general, theoretical and academic course 
work, is reducing existing differences between vocational and 
academic programmes. 

Finally, the President’s Panel on Vocational Education reaffmned 
the idea that vocational education should be strengthened with 
quality scientific courses within the Nation’s general education 

system. 

Question : 

5. b) Can the secondary school system bf ’eveloped in a way 
which will allow students to enter course prog ammes with a sub- 
stantial vocational content and not be cut off from entering 
universitv level institutions, should they wish to do so ? (paragraph 20) 

Answer : 

The American educational system traditionally has attempted to 
provide vocational education students with an academic background 
which is broad enough to permit continuing education at the 
university level. This has been realised in some measure. Students in 
ma ny school districts, who elect to enter programmes of substantial 
vocational content, can enter university level programmes if they have 
achieved acceptable levels of scholastic performance. 

Most programmes in both preparatory trade schools and in 
vocational-preparatory courses in regular secondar)' schools, include 
certain minimum general education requirements and a wide range 
of elective courses. Throu^ this system the succepful student can 
not only complete a programme of substantial vocational content but 
can also be prepared tp enter ceruin university level programmes. 

Some graduates of vocational programmes enter university level 
institutions in preparation for vocational teaching careers. In 1959, 
12 per cent of all graduates of trade and industrial education pro- 
grammes in the North Atlantic region continued their traimng 
beyond high school in technical institutions, collets and universi^. 
In manv districts, however, inadequate counselling and a limited 
range of courses make it extremely difficult for the student who has 
chosen a vocational programme to enter university level institutions. 
A primary of these inadequacies is insufficient budget on the 
local level. The President’s 1963 education proposals would increase 
support for individual school districts and improve the quality and 
scope of instruction and counselling. 

Post High School VotiAxioNAi. and Techmcai. Training 

The Report of the Panel of Consultants on Volitional Educa- 
tion has recommended that the Federal government increase its sup- 
port of full-time, post-high school, vocational and technical training. 

(paragraph 21) 
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Question : 

6. a) In what ways can the Federal government contribute to the 
stimulation of this most important aspect of technical education? 

Answer : 

There are two major operating programmes for full-time, post- 
hig^ school technical education in the United States. 

Under the N.D.EA. of 1958, Federal assistance and State con- 
tributions for construction, expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional facilities have result^ in full-time technical training of some 
63,000 post-hig^ school students. Under the M.D.T.A. of 1962, unem- 
ployed persons are being trained full-time for a variety of technical 
jobs in which there is a demonstrated expectation of employment. 
In addition, another 20,000 workers have been approved for training 
under the ARA. 

In addition, the proposed National Education Improvement Act 
of 1%3 embodies several features for stimulating post-high school 
vocational and technical training. One of the most important is the 
provision of financial support for strengthening faculty, acquiring 
equipment, developing curriculum and providing facilities fcr pro- 
grammes of technical education in engineering, mathematics and 
the physical and biological sciences. This money would finance the 
preparation of students for immediate employment at the semi- 
professional level in occupations which report manpower shortages 
or which effect national security or economic growth. 

A second proposal provides grants to stimulate the establishment 
or expansion of general extension at the college level or above. Exten- 
sion courses are becoming an increasingly important means for tech- 
nical workers to improve their skills ai^ maintain their competence. 

A third proposal would establish a 3-year programme of grants 
to finance construction of public community colleges which are 
particularly well suited for programmes of vocational and technical 
education. 

Question : 

6. b) Would it be useful to stimulate the development of com- 
bined school-work patterns of post-secondary school training of 
technicians? (paragraph 22) 

Answer : 

The usefulness of combined school-work programmes for training 
technicians at the post-secondary level has been demonstrated in the 
United States under the National Defence Education Act of 1958. 
Under this Act more than 180,000 students have been trained for 
technical occupations in a work-school extension programme. The 
size of the enrolments and the steady expansion of extension training 
reflect the growing recognition of the importance of this programme. 

The National Improvement Act of 1963 proposed two pro- 
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grammes combining work and school in post-high school courses. 
One, mentioned above, is a substantial programme of Federal gprants 
to stimulate the establishment or expansion of publicly supported 
extension education on the post-secondary school level. In addition, 
the Act proposes a 3-year programme of Federal support for education- 
related work-assistance programmes in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The funds would support student employment of not over 
15 hours a week while classes were in session, thereby enabling the 
student to cam money and gain practical experience to supplement 
his regular course of studies. 

Training of Unemployed Workers 

Training for the unemployed so far provided under the Man- 
power Development Training and the Area Redevelopment Assistance 
Acts is so far focused only on providing the unemployed with the 
specific skills which are required currendy in local labour markets, 
(paragraphs 26-28) 

Question : 

7. a) Is consideration being given to providing a greater emphasis 
on general educational upgrading courses which will open a larger 
spectrum of employment opportunities in a larger number of labour 
markets and wUch can aim provide a basis for further specialised 
training? (paragraphs 29-31) 

Answer : 

Up to the present time, the emphasis in training programmes 
under and M.D.TA. has been on preparing the worker for 

a specific occupation. When the educationally deprived or other 
trainees lacked knowledge of a subject which is a prerequisite for the 
particular job, provision has often been made in the training 
programme to remedy the deficiency. As we gain more experience in 
trainings however, we expect that more emphasis will be placed on 
general educational upgrading in order that the trainee may be better 
prepared to adjust to a broader range of occupations. Such training 
would be most appropriate under M.D.T.A. in view of the longer 
period of training possible under that Act. [See also reply to ques- 
tion 4 (b)]. 

Question : 

7. b) Would it be useful to move unemployed trainees from local 
areas to other areas in which a greater variety of training programmes 
can be provided? 

Answer : 

The Manpower Development and Training Act takes into con- 
sideration the fact that the necessary training facilities may not be 
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easily accessible to unemployed trainees. Therefore, in addition to the 
regular allowance payments, transportation and subsistence allowan- 
ces may be paid to persons who must pursue training in facilities 
located outside the a>mmuting area of their regular place of residence. 

The National Education Improvement Act of 1963 provides for 
the use of funds for the construction of area vocational schools. A 
central area school would bring up-to-date training to larger geo- 
graphic areas. 

Question : 

7. c) Would it be helpful to make use of the training facilities 
which employers have available, for training the unemploy^ ? Could 
the trainees earn while they learn in industry with government 
financial assistance bringing their wages up to a higher level? 

Answer : 

It is helpful and in fact desirable in establishing training 
programmes for the unemployed to take the maximum advantage of 
facilities which employers and unions may have available. This is 
one important means of maximizing benefits from funds available 
for training. Training in employer facilities, moreover, is often the 
only practicable solution to training workers for the needs of a 
particular employer. The employer’s needs may often be quite 
specialised, or tbe type of worker needed may be in such limited 
demand in the area that it would not be feasible to undertake the 
traininfr unless the employer provided the necessary facilities. More- 
over, many labour unions have had well established programmes of 
apprenticeship training geared to the needs of their occupations which 
have proved valuable in providing training. The printing trades 
unions are among many craft unions engaged in such training 
programmes. 

There have been many instances under both A.R.A. and 
M.D.T.A., where trainees have been trained on facilities and equip- 
ment furnisbed by the employed. Both Acts also urge the Secretary of 
Labor to promote establishment of on-the-job training programmes 
which indicates that utilisation of employer focilities is a firmly 
established principle of training legislation. 

Question : 

7. d) Would it be useful under training programmes for the 
unemployed to relate movement and resetdement allowances to 
training allowances, so that workers could be encouraged to move to 
any area in which employment could be found in the occupation for 
which they have been trained. 

Answer : 

In general it would probably be useful to provide allowances for 
moving and resettlement in injunction with training, particularly 
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in the case of workers in chronically depressed areas. Early drafts o*. 
the M.D.T.A. in fact, did provide for a relocation allowance to induce 
desired labour mobility but this feature was omitted from the Act 

as finally passed. . . . a.., 

A legislative precedent does exist in the Trade Expansion Act 

passed in 1%2 for payment of relocation allowance, and the problems 
and experience under this Act will be studied carefully to assess the 
desirability of its extension on a broader basis. 

Under M.D.T.A., workers may be trained outside their own 
areas and paid subsistence in addition to regular training allow^ces 
while living away from home. This makes it possible for persons from 
areas of little employment to be trained in areas of demand when 
training facilities do not exist in their local areas. 



Unifying State Lecisi.ation on Vocational Education 

We have noted that there are a great many pieces of legislation 
which provide Federal assistance for the vocational education of 
young people through State and local educational institutions. Recent 
legislation under the Manpower Development Training Act, Area 
Redevelopment Act and the Trade Expansion Act provides training 
for adult unemployed workers. 

Question : 

8 Would it be desirable for the Federal government to combine 
all of these vocational education assistance programmes into a single 
piece of legislation which could be administered as a single entity and 
which could flexibly adjust to changing training and educational 
needs as they arise ? 

Answer : 

It would be desirable for the Federal government to unify the 
legislation and administration of vocational education in the United 
States 

At present, the Office of Education operates under several major 
legislative acts passed at different times for different purjwses. As a 
consequence. Federal programmes of vocational education have tend- 
ed to be rigid and insufficiently responsive to chanpng n^s. 

The President’s Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
emphasized the need for replacing this legislative patchwork with a 
unified vocational education act in order to achieve greater flexibility 
in programming. It recommended that a single eduction agency 
administer the act and be responsible for coordinating all government 
programmes which include vocational and technical training. For 
retraining unemployed workers, however; United States experience 
indicates that a coordinated inter-agency programme is desirable. 
Recognition of the need for both labour market and vocaUOMl ttain- 
ing experts is made in the Manpower Development and Training 
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Act of 1962. Under the Act, the Department of Labor has the responsi- 
bility of selecting, counselling and placement of unemployed trainees, 
while the Office of Education is responsible for conducting and 
administering institutional training; on-the-job training is administer- 
ed by the United States Department of Labor. Through the joint 
efforts of the agencies, more than 50,000 unemployed workers will be 
retrained during the first year of the programme. Moreover, the 
Department of Labor coordinates a system of apprenticeship train- 
ing under which more than 150,000 apprentices are currently receiv- 
ing instructions in registered programmes. 

Rela'i'ing Local Industry Needs to Vocahonal Training Program- 
mes : Use of Advanced Training Methods 

Question : 

9. a) What measures are being taken and should be developed to 
relate the needs of industk^ at the local level to vocational educational 
programmes ? 

Answer : 

Employment security agencies have a continuing programme 
of occupational research in larger labour market areas to provide 
information on the occupational structure and the employment out- 
look. This information, obtained primarily for employment service 
use, is also published and made available for other purposes. It is 
often used by education officials in development of vocational edu- 
cation curricula. In North Carolina, for example, a State-wide survey 
of the occupational outlook in technical occupations, was developed 
specifically for the use of educational officials in the establishment of 
curricula for area technical schools. 

Information from skill surveys is fed back to local advisory com- 
mittees for use in community development efforts, which include 
planning to meet emerging occupational needs. Training-need surveys 
in specific occupations, made in connection with the M.D.T.A., 
A.R.A., and the National Defence Education Act, serve to make 
education officials aware of the changing occupational requirements 
in local industries. 

The need for extending skill surveys and training need surveys 
to additional areas is becoming increasingly recognised. There is also 
need for more frequent surveys and systematic collection and analysis 
of job vacancy data by employment offices. A regular programme 
of coordination with local and State school admi.'*strators. State 
vocational education agencies and school counsellors, is planned to 
assist in translating occupational information into specific vocational 
and technical education courses. 

Question : 

9. b) To what extent are the advanced training and educitional 
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methodologies developed by many private corporations and by the 
armed forces, used in public educational and training prt^ammes ? 
(paragraph 32) 

Answer : 

In the United States, there is a very close working relationship 
between the educational community, industry and government, and 
educators are frequently called upon to develop training programmes 
in industry and in the armed forces. New training techniques are 
reported widely in association, trade, professional and other journals 
and, when feasible, are adapted for use in public educational and 
training programmes. 

The Department of Labor is especially interested in the training 
experiences of industry and the armed forces because of its responsibil- 
ities under the Manpower Development and Training Act. 

In addition, provision for improvement of instruction is made 
under the Smith-Hughes Act through allocation of Federal funds 
for supervision and teacher training in vocational fields. 

Apprenticeship Training Reforms 

We have noted that there has been surprisingly little change 
in the character and nature of apprenticeship programmes in the 
United States in the face of a rapidly changing technological and 
occupational structure (paragraph 33). 

Question : 

10. What reforms and new directions for apprenticeship in the 
United States are considered as desirable by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Answer : 

The strong father-son tradition of the skilled trades in the United 
States has contributed to a situation in which many apprentice pro- 
grammes have not been open to members of minority races on a basis 
of equality. This, with other facets of racial discrimination, is a 
situation which requires reform and which is receiving the top priority 
attention of the United States Government at this time. 

An equal and related need is for substantial expansion of the 
apprenticeship system in the United States. Apprenticeship has not 
kept pace with the growth of the economy and, unless expanded very 
substantially, will account for far too low a proportion of the workers 
obtaining journeyman status. (The f&ct that a large proportion of 
journeymen in the United States reach this status through unplanned 
series of work experiences rather than through organist apprentice- 
ship is an important factor in the frequent complaints about quality 
of workmanship.) 

We see strong need in the United .States apprenticeship pro- 
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gramme for increased adaptability to changing technology. Apprentice 
programmes are being developed in new industries (c.g., missiles and 
electronics), but such adaptations are scattered and far from being 
adequately responsive to changes in industry. Failure to adapt into 
the newer industries and occupations is undoubtedly responsible for 
a significant part of the failure of the apprenticeship system to expand 
with the economy. There is growing recognition of this need and the 
craft union advisors to the apprenticeship programme in the United 
States have suggested the possibility of establishing different and 
presumably more flexible standards for mass production industries. 

There is clear and growing need, already recognised by a number 
of the important craft unions, for development of organist journey- 
man training programmes designed to keep the journeymen up-to-date 
on new techniques and machines. This is a healthy recognition of 
the demands of ..he modern technology and we hope to see dramatic 
expansion in this type of training. 

Finally, related to all of the foregoing points, we see the need 
for increased attention to the quality of training being obtained 
through apprenticeship, .\gain a few of the craft unions have devoted 
pioneering attention to this need, with promising results. We hope 
for greatly increased attention to quality factors in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 



Chapter IV 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND MANPOWER POLICY 



Scope of the Fmployment Service 

To serve the needs of workers and employers more effectively, 
the United States Emploment Service should penetrate the labour 
market to a greater extent (paragraphs 1*5) : 

Questions : 

1. a) Should the Employment Service seek to provide i^ice to 
Jill occupational groups, from casual day labourers to executives and 
professionals, to an equal dc,.^Tee? 

1. b) Should the Employment Service actively promote the use 
of its focilities by employee^ who wish to seek more satisfying and 
higher paid jobs ? 

1 ^ To create more openings for both employed and unemploy- 

ed workers, should the Employment Service actively solicit employers 
for business, advertise its services to them and provide informtioMl 
and technical services on a free basis to them in competition with 
other recruitment agencies ? 

Answers : 

1. a) The Employment Service should provide service to meet 
the needs of all applicants whe «eek its help regardless of occupational 
category. The amount of service provided depends upon the type 
of vwrk the applicant does as well as his need for such special servi^ 
as counselling, testing, and job development. Across-the-board service 
which excludes no occupational group is essential to reach the goal 
of full manpower utilisation. 

1. b) Workers should be encouraged to fully utilise their skills. 
Those who have improved their education, training and experiena 
must frequently sedt other employment in order to fully utilise their 
newly acquired skills. Furthermore, employers whose choice of appli- 
cants is restricted to unemployed workers will soon stop using the 
Employment Sc-rvice. Under these conditions the job opportunities 
for the unemployed would decrease. 
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1. c) The Employment Service must solicit employers for job 
openings. Any ageiu^ depending on the volunury use of its facilities 
must make its services known to employers and the public. Failure 
on the part of the Employment Service to advertise its wares — 
whether they be job openings or qualified applicants — would mean 
that the service would not be doing its utmost in trying to place its 
applicants or would not be providing employers with an adequate- 
choke of qualified workers. Technical services should be provided 
for employers who need but cannot afford this type of service, in order 
to stabilise employment and better utilise the skills of the work force. 



Provision of Labour Market Information 

Balanced, timely and complete labour market information to 
improve the functioning of the labour market is an important part 
of manpower policy (paragraph 7). 

Questions : 

2. a) What share of new hiring does the Employment Service 
require in order to secure adequate labour market information as a 
means of determining new directions for its activities and to develop 
deuiled sutistics on the operation of the labour market ? 

2. b) In addition, is it desirable and possible to obuin sutistics 
concerning vaca^ies, job seekers and the placement activities of 
private agencies, trade unions, professional associations, schools and 
colleges, etc. ? 

Answers : 

2. a) The development of labour market information by the 
Employment Service does not depend upon the share of the total 
hiring done through the Employment Service in a labour market area. 
Through the Ummployment Insurance programme, the joint Current 
Employment Sutistics and Labor Turnover Programmes, and through 
other aaiviiies conducted by the Employment Service, labour market 
information covering the entire job market area is obuined. Another 
example is the unemployment estimates for local areas which play 
an imporunt part in the classification of areas. The development of 
these estimates does not depend upon the extent of hiring done 
through the Employment Service. 

2. b) Information on job vacancies by occupation for local areas 
would be extremely valuable for the day-to^y operations of the 
Employment Service as well as for programme planning and evalua- 
tion. It would seem that such information would be much more useful 
than obuining information on the specific vacancies and placements 
made by private agencies, tndc unions, professional associations, etc., 
which often cover a relatively small proportion of the toul hires and 
vacancies. Moreover, serious problems would probably be encountered 
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if attempts were made to obuin from specific private agencies, trade 
unions, etc., the number and kinds of job vacancies, job seekere, Md 
placements made. In the first place, there is serious doubt whether 
such information would be voluntarily supplied by such agcnaes ; 
a requirement for such reporting by Federal legislation would be 
strongly resisted by such groups. In addition, since both appliants 
and employers tend to use more than one hiring channel, the resmtant 
duplication in the sutistics on vacancies and job seekers would lessen 

the value of such data. ,i • • k 

It is planned to undertake studies on methods of collective job 
vacancy information from employers by area and occupation, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the President’s Committee to 
Appraise Employment and Unemployment Statistics. 

Private Fee-charging .Agencies 

In many States, private fee-charging employment agencies are 
regulated to protect those using their services from exploiution, while 
in other States, there is litde regulation (paragraph 12). 

Questions : 

3. a) Would it be desirable for the Federal government to provide 
a greater degree of uniformity and coverage of such regulated activities 

in the States ? 

3. b) Would it be desirable, through regulations, to r^uire 
that private agencies do not charge those seeking work for their ser- 
vices, but rather charge fees only to employers? 

Answers : 

3. a) The Federal government should provide a greater degree 
of uniformity in the States in the regulation of private fee-charging 
employment agencies, for the protection of workers who seek employ- 
ment through this source. Some States have adequate bws and the 
private agencies are well regulated for the protection of the worktt. 
while others either have inadequate laws or their laws are not enforced 
for proper control. Legislation should be enacted to provide grants 
to Stottt which meet Federal standards for the licensing and regulation 
of fee-charging private agencies. This would encourage the States to 
adopt and enforce uniform standards. States which agree to accept 
Fedml sundards would receive grants of 100 per cent to finance the 
administration and operation of the licensing and regulatory function. 

Difficulties of Non-discrimination Policy 

The Employment Service has a public responsibility to help in 
eliminating discrimination in employment (paragraph 31). 

QueslioiK : 

4. To what extent does this public responsibility interfere with its 
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role of providing efficient servia to employers and in this way in- 
creasing its share of the total hiring business ? 

Answer : 

The Employment Service is impaired to some extent in inerrasing 
its share of the total hiring business, because of its responsibility to 
help in eliminating discrimination in employment. Although the im- 
plementation of equal employment opportunity policy does not of 
itself make the Employment Service less able to play its role of maxi- 
mum utilisation of manpower resources, employers who whish to dis- 
criminate may and do avoid utilising the Employment Service. No 
reliable method of measuring the placement business denied the 
Employment Service because of its antidiscrimination policies has yet 
been devised. To quantitatively assess this loss is extremely difficult, 
because of the complex nature of the free labour market and the 
varying implementation given such policies by the State agenci«. 
However, a recent experience has demonstrated that improvement in 
the general efficiency of the Employment Service in serving both 
employers and applicants, has resulted in an increased share of the 
total hiring business, notwithstanding the antidiscrimination policy. 

It has also been observed that some employers who have with- 
drawn their business because of the antidiscrimination policy have 
shortly thereafter restored that business upon considering the quality 
of Employment Service services and the rationale underlying the 
policy. This may be attributed to the considerable efforts expended 
by the Employment Service to convince employers of the advantages 
of nondiscriminatory employment practices to themselves, com- 
munities, and the Nation’s economy. While the responsibility for 
carrying out public policy against discrimination undoubtedly has 
a deterring effect upon increasing the Employment Service’s share of 
the total hiring business, this effect is not regarded as a prohibitive 
hindrance. 

Measures for Improvinc Employment Services 

The Public Employment Service is oi^nised on a Fcdml State 
basis with the Federal partner having financial i^ponsibility and 
the State partner having administrative and operating responsibility. 
(;^>aragraphs 22-23) 

Question : 

5. What positive measures could further strengthen Fedoal leader- 

ship and at the same time assist the States in improving their services, 
particularly in relation to the placement function ? 

Answer : 

i) Intensified Federal direction in training programmes for 
emfdoyment service staff covering nelds such as organisation. 
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management, placement techniques, local office processes. 

ii) More adequate staffing numerically in the major metro- 
politan areas (based on relation to size of the labour force). 

Hi) Abandonment of comparability concept. (Tying of employ- 
ment service professional staff pay to unrealistic comparisons 
with other State agency positions.) 

iv) Establishing minimum standards of qualifying education 
and experience for professional placement personnel recruit- 
ment. Establishing job content for interviewers to include 
application-taking, order-solicitation, selection and referral. 
(A study to serve as the basis for minimum standards is now 
in process.) 

v) Control over State allocation of employment service per- 
sonnel to insure that staff added to metropolitan areas is 
not diverted to other aaivities or locations. 

vi) Enactment of national Fair Employment Practices legislation 
prohibiting racial discrimination in all employment agen- 
cies and services. 

Strengthening inter- and intra-state Clearance 
Question : 

6. The Employment Service greatly needs to improve its focilities 
for inter-area recruitment and placement if it is to play a significant 
role in helping to balance the changing geographic needs of the 
market (paragraph 34). 

What measures can be taken to strengthen the clearance func- 
tion (a) within States, (b) between States, to minimise the impact of 
labour market imbalances ? 

Answer : 

In order to strengthen hicilities for inter-area recruitment and 
placement, and to effect a satisfactory balancing influence upon 
changing geographic requirements of the labour market, our pro- 
gramme planning includes the following specifics : 

1. We shall continue present research designed to determine 
effective methods for the speeding up of the matching process 
involved in inter-area recruitment — when the appliant and 
the prospective job may be widely separated geographically. 
This involves improved communications through the use of 
teleprocessing and provides for regional or other strategic 
centres for storage and retrieval of applicant and job order 
data. It is anticipated that this will minimise manual tasks 
concerned with file search and pre-screening and will faci- 
litate to a great degree the matdiing of applicant qualifica- 
tions and job requirements. 

2. We also plan to strengthen our operations in the field of 
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professional and technical placement by means of the follow- 
ing methods : 

i) Continued improvement of physical facilities for local 
offic^ of this type in order to attract high calibre 
applicants to occupations in which there is considerable 
geographic mobility. 

it) Developing and providing State agencies with standards 
which placement staff in such offices should meet, 
ill) Ensuring that facilities of the Employment Service are 
made available to more college graduates and drop-outs 
through on-campus service, when requested by college 
administrators, in order that job openings in inter-area 
recruitment may be brought to the attention of such 
applicants. 

iv) Providing assistance in the preparation of resumes and 
equipment for making sufficient copies for distribution 
through the inter-area recruitment system. 

v) Providing fadlities in large metropolitan area offices 
whereby applicants may view or listen to visual or sound 
materials provided by employers, to explain their jobs 
and the nature of their firms and communities to 
applicants. Information of this type would serve to sup- 
plement the written job order. 

3. A pilot project may be initiated on an experimental basis 
whereby, after agreement with the States, employers would 
be permitted to place an order with any local office in the 
Employment Servia system, provided that they place the 
order simultaneously with the local office serving their area. 

4. We also plan to strengthen our agreement with the United 
States Civil Service Commission regarding Federal agency 
recruitment, to insure that Federal agencies would be requir- 
ed to place their job openings with the local office in any area 
in which they may recruit. 

5. Current planning also includes the compilation and dis- 
semination of more current labour market information which 
may be used to advantage in day-to-day operations involved 
in the geographic movement of workers. 

6. We plan fo clarify and simplify to the greatest extent possible 
our lines of communication with respect to the entire inter- 
area recruitment pro^mme and to concentrate on employer 
and applicant service with emphasis on flexibility of 
procedures and system design. 
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